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THE AVIARY, 
VI. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE SELECTION OF BIRDS. 


IPE sight of a well-stocked aviary, to those 


lated to cause a feeling of envy in the breast of 
every lover of birds, and a very strong wish that 
it were possible for them to possess such a 
source of pleasure. And yet there is hardly a 
house so constructed but that an aviary can be 
built in it at a trifling expense, and with but lit- 
tle outlay in the matter of space. 
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A window with a moderately deep ledge around | 
| which a cage can be made is the place, and the 
expense of space is hardly more than two or 


three feet; measuring from the side of the wall. 
At any wire-worker’s can be found, or ordered, 


| the wire net-work, which can be put in place in 
who have none of their own, is well caleu- | 


a short time, and the aviary is an accomplished 
fact. 

But it is rather out of the province of the bird- 
fancier to suggest as to the carpenter’s or wire- 
worker’s trade, and he will content himself with 
the statement that an aviary five feet high, four 
feet wide, and two and a half feet deep has been 
built in one apartment-house in New York city 
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at a cost not exceeding five dollars, including cups 
and trays. 
To make such a selection of birds as shall 


| thrive well together, live without discord, and 


not require such a variety of food as is necessary 
for one and injurious to others, is far more diffi- 
cult than to build the aviary, however deficient 
in space the house may be. 

In making the selection, the question of food 


| for the different birds should first be taken into 


consideration, for hard-billed birds, if they get 
the opportunity, will eat food prepared for soft 
bills, thereby working themselves much injury. 


Although it is done in some aviaries, it is ill- | painted finch — bluebirds, 
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advised to put together the two classes of birds 
known as hard and soft bills, since the food for 
each class is so widely different. It is better to 
have a smaller assortment of birds, if it is not 
possible to have two aviaries, rather than run 
the risk of allowing some of the inmates to kill 
themselves with that which is necessary to sus- 
tain life in others, 

Hard-billed birds are generally known as those 
whose bills are especially adapted for the crack 
ing of food, such as the numerous family of 
finches, linnets, siskins, canaries, Java sparrows, 
bobolinks, nonpareils by 
redbirds, and 


known some as the 


gros- 
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Fig. 1.—Piai Cuevior Mantie.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 
4, Page 628.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3184; Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 31 and 82, 


Fig. 2.—Tricor CLota MantLe.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Fig. 5, Page 628. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 33-37. 


Fig. 3.—Piaiw Cioran Croak.—Back 
[For Front, see Fig. 6, Page 628. ] 


For description see Supplement. 
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beaks. Thrushes, larks, warblers, and starlings 
may be classed under the head of soft- billed 
birds, 

To keep these two classes of birds together, 
where the food for each is necessarily within 
reach of all, is an attempt in which very few are 
successful, and when it is possible by careful 
watching to keep all in a state nearly approach- 
ing perfect health, injury is done to their song, 
if in no other way. It is both the safest and 
pleasantest course to keep the classes separate. 
Some very beautiful collections may be made of 
either: there is really no necessity of making 
them inmates of the same home. 

A very pretty collection on a small scale, with 
a large amount of music, is one made up of the 
following hard-billed birds, and that it is a suc- 
cessful one is evident from the fact that no death 
has occurred among them during the two years 
they have been together. 

A pair of wax-bill finches, and two of their 
cousins, amandavas ; two red-breasted grosbeaks, 
two nonpareils, one bluebird, and two love-birds ; 
two male and four female canaries, and a pair 
of yellowbirds. 

The cost of such a collection, if bought at the 
proper season, is from thirty to forty dollars, 
and from no music-box that was ever made can 
such a liberal amount of happy melody be ob- 
tained, 

The care of them is very light. A dish of 
rape, one of canary, and one of millet seed is all 
that is necessary in the way of food, with perhaps 
the exception of a lettuce leaf each day during the 
summer. Four cups for bathing purposes, and 
two for drinking water, the contents to be changed 
night and morning, make up the list of their 
modest wants, in return for which they sing all 
the day, while the grosbeaks continue the melody 
until far into the night. 

If one has space for a larger aviary, a very 
beautiful collection of hard-billed birds may be 
made as follows: two cardinal and two red- 
breasted grosbeaks, a pair each of the wax-bill, 
paradise, and amandava finches, two siskins, two 
linnets, and a goldfinch. For the more common 
birds add two Java sparrows, two nonpareils, two 
bluebirds, a pair of yellowbirds, three male and 
six female canaries. The cost of such a collec- 
tion should be about double that of the one pre- 
viously mentioned. 

it is not well to put the bullfinch into an avia- 
ry, unless he be an uneducated, stupid bird, and 
even then the collection is better without him. 
If he is able to whistle a tune, it is quite liable to 
be injured by placing him with a number of oth- 
er birds, and all that is most pleasing about him 
is best shown when he is in a cage by himself. 

Avoid the purple finch, as he is a very quarrel- 
some fellow, and will breed trouble in the best- 
regulated aviary. The tomtit belongs to another 
class of bad citizens, and to let him loose among 
well-behaved birds is to introduce them to a mur- 
derer, since he will often kill his cage-mates. 

For a small collection of soft-billed birds, 
at a cost of fifty dollars or less, the following 
will thrive well together: two blackbirds, one 
nightingale, three Baltimore orioles, two yellow- 
breasted chats, a cat-bird, two blue robins, and 
one South American troopial. For such a collec- 
tion two cups of mocking-bird food, one of chopped 
raisins, with now and then a little boiled lean 
beef chopped fine, and of course plenty of water 
and gravel, are all that is necessary. 

If one prefers to make the food himself rather 
than use the prepared mocking-bird food, a paste, 
made fresh each day, is thus described by one of 
the oldest bird dealers in New York city: 

“Take of stale flour bread two-fifths; soak 
well in water, and then press the greater portion 
of the moisture out; two-fifths of barley or oat 
meal, and one-fifth of hard-boiled egg chopped 
fine. Mix with milk and water to the consisten- 
cy of a paste.” 

Meal-worms should also be given occasionally, 
with plenty of green food, and such fruit as sweet 
apples, cherries, and berries. 

A large and expensive collection of this class 
of birds can be made after the style of one now 
in the possession of a bird-fancier in Philadelphia. 
It consists of two nightingales, two blackbirds, 
and three wood-larks ; four Baltimore orioles, two 
yellow-breasted chats, two South American troo- 
pials, two cat-birds, and three blue robins; two 
black-caps, two fauvettes, one babillard, two star- 
lings, and two skylarks. 

No mocking-bird should be put into the aviary, 
unless one has more than he can conveniently 
keep separate, since the immediate companion- 
ship of other birds is liable to make him dull, 
and careless as to his singing. 

The thrush family are objectionable birds in 
an aviary, despite the volume of song the great 
majority of them have, because of their slovenly 
habits. If his food be where a thrush can get at 
it readily, he will soil his house more in five min- 
utes than a dozen other birds would in a week, and 
he sets a very bad example to the others. It is 
far better to keep most of the thrushes in cages by 
themselves, and then they can not teach the oth- 
er boarders bad habits. Of course there are 
some members of the family less objectionable 
than others in this respect, but they are all glut- 
tons to a greater or less degree, although in such 
cases as that of the American robin their affec- 
tionate ways cover a multitude of sins of unclean- 
liness. The cat-bird, which has been recom- 
mended for the aviary, is a member of the same 
family, to be sure, but he is rather more cleanly 
than the majority of his cousins, and, despite the 
hard name some give him, is an agreeable addi- 
tion to one’s collection. 

Of course it is possible, and very easy if one’s 
purse-strings are opened wide enough, to make 
such a collection of either of these two classes of 
birds as would put to blush those named; but to 
those who are so fortunate as to be able to gath- 
er a collection of any size or cost these suggestions 
are not made. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 98 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
September 13, opens with a charming story of 
Southern life by GKORGE CAKY EGGLESTON, en- 
titled “A Two-headed Family,” illustrated by a 
beautiful front-page engraving. The number 
also contains Chapter VII. of “ Zim and Tip,” 
in which the friends are suddenly and unex- 
pectedly parted, illustrated by ROGERS ; an exgui- 
site full-page picture of birds and rabbits, by 
GIACOMELLI, élustrating “Friends in Need,” a 
story which will appeal to the sympathies of the 
younger readers; a large picture by PALMER 
Cox, entitled “ Elves in the Picnic Grove” ; “ La- 
vinias Lawn Party,” a story for girls ; “ Hali- 
cora, the Mermaid,” also a girls story, illustrated 
by F.S. Cuunrcu ; @ chapier on Parlor Magic ; 
poems, pussies, and other attractions. 


we Our next Number will contain the first 
installment of a full-sized Working Pattern of an 
exquisite SUN-FLOWER PorTIERE or CuRVAIN, 
designed and executed at the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work, by order of 
QUEEN VICTORIA, for use in one of the royal 
palaces of England. 





THE POOR MAN’S BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 
E hear, with no great amount of skep- 

'Y ticism, of the impositions, in the sub- 
ject of food, that our European cousins en- 
dure; and thinking of the perpetual wars 
and rumors of war among them, we feel it 
somewhat remarkable that they have any 
food at all of their own, or find the means 
to buy any of us. But when we come to 
look at home, and consider the immensity 
of the crops of our own country, and its un- 
measured wealth, then it seems marvellous 
that its people submit to such rapacious 
robbery of their food by adulteration as is 
of daily oceurrence—submit with scarcely a 
murmur, and with scarcely an attempt to 
bring about anything different. 

Let us take the mere question of bread, 
which in the cities is often as largely sup- 
plied from bakeries as made at home. One 
would imagine that from wheat grown upon 
millions of acres all the people of the conti- 
nent would feed in plenty; but, on the con- 
trary, the act of adulteration begins, we are 
told, in the simple choice of flour, some bak- 
ers buying a cheaper flour, made of “ sprout- 
ed wheat,” in which the gluten has under- 
gone such a change that light bread can be 
produced from it only by the use of chemi- 
cals and deleterious substances. Chief of 
these deleterious substances, it is declared, 
is alum, and that used in an immense pro- 
portion to the flour—a drug which produces, 
when taken in any quantity, purging and 
vomiting, heart-burn and griping pains. 
Doubtless a great deal of the American dys- 
pepsia might be traced directly to the bread 
thus tampered with, and the victim has rea- 
son to consider himself lucky if the white 
sponginess that he fancies in his loaf is pro- 
duced by alum alone, and not by a little blue 
vitriol also. 

Nor are we any more fortunate in our tea, 
that stand-by of the household, that main- 
stay of the sewing-girl and shop-woman, 
that comfort of the weakly and sustainer 
of the strong. To say nothing of the cun- 
ning of those of our own people who sell 
over again the once-drawn leaves bought 
of hotels and eating-houses and redried, 
nowhere and in nothing does the heathen 
Chinee practice more lamentable cunning 
than when coloring black teas for us, as he 
sometimes does, with a preparation of black- 
lead, or in giving the bloom and tint to his 
green teas, not simply by drying the leaves 
on sheets of copper, but by stirring them 
up with powdered gypsum, Prussian blue, 
and turmeric, half a tea-spoonful of the de- 
structive mixture being used to a half-dozen 
pounds of the leaves, and the hands of the 
workmen being dyed in the process. 

There is a ery going up among politicians 
every other year or so, when the time comes 
to agitate the question of the tariff, about 
laying a tax on the poor man’s breakfast 
table; but we see in such things as this the 
sort of tax that is laid not only on his break- 
fast table, but on his digestion and on his 
blood and muscle. His bread and his tea 
are rendered not only innutritious, but hurt- 
ful, and we all know that his butter was 
uneatable for a long time before sufficient 
sense of the wrong gathered to make a war 
on oleomargarine—a sufficiently harmless 
substance in itself, as every German house- 
wife knows who has been in the habit, as 
her grandmother was before her, of boiling 
her suet down, with a little fresh milk and 





sugar, and setting it away to spread the 
bread of the children’s forenoon luncheon, 
but which, when made from unknown sub- 
stances, tallows and fats collected no one 
knows where, is an entirely different thing. 

That the milk of the poor man’s break- 
fast table should be no longer whitened and 
weakened with chalk and water is some- 
thing that town and city governments are 
trying their best to bring about; but they 
still submit to terra albain his white sugar, 
and sand in his brown. And not only the 
poor man, but almost all the others, have to 
put up with mustard whose asperity has 
been so softened by flour and turmeric that 
it will not draw a blister, horse-radish that 
will not draw a tear, cayenne into which 
corn meal and salt have been sifted, cinna- 
mon that is only cassia, and mixed with 
ochre at that, pickles made green by vitriol 
and copper; and even the cunning of the 
bee among his blossoms is counterfeited by 
the grocer in his jars of strained honey. 

Yet of all the adulterations in the com- 
mon food of people there is not one that 
equals in the enormity of its outrage the 
coloring of candies—the majority of whose 
consumers are our children—by the use 
of such absolute poisons as verdigris, sien- 
na, gamboge, chromate of lead, and all the 
rest, confectioners claiming that the quan- 
tity of the pigments employed is but infini- 
tesimal, but scientists claiming that they 
have, for instance, scraped from one candy 
toy enough “Scheele’s green” to kill a rabbit. 

We need, in this connection, say but lit- 
tle of the toxicology by which strong wa- 
ters and other kindred drinks are counter- 
feited, made palatable, and given a resem- 
blance to that which they profess to be and 
are not, as they are hardly to be called the 
coustituents of daily food, and are only to 
be regarded as such when administered by 
the physician, and then, if tampered with, 
coming under the head of the adulteration 
of drugs, and the action of the fiend who 
would do to death the occupant of the sick- 
bed, less merciful than unmerciful disease— 
an adulteration worse than that of food, for 
the injurious food finds us at least in some- 
thing like health, and able to combat it, but 
the adulterated drug takes the dying when 
struggling for life and breath, and puts an 
end to the struggle. Most men pity the 
sick and the suffering, do what they can to 
relieve them, remembering that only sav- 
ages expose their old and sick to death; 
but the peddler of medicines knowing or 
suspecting them to be other than the heal- 
ing things desired, the man who “ pestles a 
poisoned drug,” murders every day by indi- 
rection, and each time that he passes the 
false parcel across the counter is a JUDAS 
selling his Master over again for thirty pieces 
of silver. 





THE COMING GAYETIES. 


MONGST the first of the autumnal gayeties 
which are to amuse the fagged incomers 
from Newport, Saratoga, and Long Branch will 
be the garden party—a festivity imported from 
England. We must remember that an English 
garden resembles our lawn, and is a scene in 
which turf and trees hold their own in the neigh- 
borhood and surrounding of flowers, At Holland 
House, that historical scene of all garden parties, 
the turf and trees are, to be sure, illuminated by 
gardens in the Italian and Dutch styles, the for- 
mer a charming mingling of fountains and stat- 
ues and arbors and shaded seats. A recent novel, 
By the Tiber, gives an enchanting picture of an 
Italian garden. A Dutch garden is a Turkey 
carpet of color and formal pattern. In the midst 
of the soft English turf these gardens loom up 
beautifully. 

In our own land we already—particularly at 
Newport, and up the Hudson, and around Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Cincinnati—have some 
very elaborate pleasure-grounds, fit for a garden 
party, indeed. But wherever there is green grass 
and a few trees, and room for lawn tennis, one 
can give a garden party admirably. We do not 
demand English finish. 

Now what shall we wear to a garden party? 
Fashion decrees that this autumn the dresses 
shall be very brilliant. We have already seen 
in what high colors the ladies appeared at the 
coaching parade in May in New York: a whole 
costume of bright orange was not to be ignored. 
These same effective dresses will be worn at the 
garden parties. A sapphire-colored satin mer- 
veilleux, short skirt trimmed with three white 
flounces of embroidery, with a Henri Trois hat 
of plush and blue plumes, with a diamond buckle, 
is one of the costumes ordered for a garden par- 
ty at Orange Mountain, later. A cherry-colored 
silk, with black hat and feather, is another. Bod- 
ices of foulard or moiré of high color over skirts 
composed entirely of lace, either black or white, 
are very fashionable, and came in at the English 
races this spring. These dresses are worn with 
Leghorn hats profusely trimmed with poppies, or 
wild flowers, or roses, or with the Gainsborough, 
Yokohama, or Kronmir hat, whose wide brim, 
turned up at one side, is very becoming, and is 
often trimmed with an Oriental silk scarf. These 
lace dresses referred to above are worn over pet- 
ticoats of a color to correspond with the bodice. 
For married and elderly ladies comparatively 
short costumes of a pale lilac tint, trimmed with 
creamy lace, or with a darker shade of satin, 
with poke bonnets of white chip and Spanish 





lace, or deep cardinal satin and lace, are very 
appropriate, as is also the useful and always be- 
coming black satin. And as the garden parties 
in October are apt to be cool, very handsome 
wraps will be in requisition—white stamped vel- 
vet trimmed with white fur, pale blue brocaded 
satin trimmed with white ostrich feathers, and 
always in order is a cloak made of an India shawl. 
A dress of yellow satin merveilleux trimmed with 
white Spanish blonde, and a hat with wreath of 
yellow ox-eyed daisies, is also to be worn; long 
gloves reaching to the elbow complete these cos- 
tumes. Lawn tennis, archery, and dancing on 
the lawn (or in the house, if it rains) will be a 
part of these al fresco entertainments. The col- 
lation will be spread under a tent on the lawn. 

After these are over and the weather becomes 
cold, some leaders of fashion intend to inaugu- 
rate a system of déjeuners a la fourchette to re- 
place the ladies’ lunches, and to these entertain- 
ments gentlemen will be asked. It is thought 
that there are now enough gentlemen of leisure 
in New York to comfortably furnish forth a 
breakfast table, and these entertainments are to 
primarily subserve the purpose of bringing to- 
gether the actors in some private theatricals, who 
hope to emulate the excellence of the play given 
at the Casino at Newport, called False Colors, in 
which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe so lately won fresh 
laurels. These rather early déjewners are to be 
eaten without bonnets, in morning dresses of 
pale cashmere, or muslin, or serge, or Cheviot, al- 
though rich embroideries and ribbons, and even 
pegnoirs of silk trimmed with Breton lace, are 
to be allowed, the idea being that nearly all the 
ladies are at home, and the gentlemen only the 
invited guests, who have been asked for the pur- 
pose of rehearsing the play. Several clubs of 
young ladies will unite at the house of some one 
of the members to give these déjewners ; al- 
though, of course, this rehearsing of the play 
will not prevail at all of the breakfasts, or after 
them, the édea is enough to start with, 

In the great dearth of public amusement which 
is to be feared this winter, as Strakosch has se- 
cured Gerster, and will take her to New Orleans, 
and Campanini is not coming, and Mapleson does 
not promise much of an opera, and no great nov- 
elties are announced at the theatres, society must 
amuse itself, and we learn that a grand fancy 
fair, after the pattern of the one in the Albert 
Hall in aid of the Chelsea Hospital, will be given 
in New York in December. The beautiful and 
charitable dames will be in the old English cos- 
tume—Mother Shipton hats, Mary Queen of Scots 
coif, and Elizabethan ruffs. Everything English 
is to be allowed not later than 1780, painted 
canvas representing Queen Anne houses and 
ruins, a feudal castle, Chelsea roads, the old 
inns which Dickens so admirably describes in 
Barnaby Rudge, are already being prepared to 
hang up behind the booths. In fact, it will be a 
great opportunity for the young esthetic artists 
to distinguish themselves, and might well be 
copied all over the country. 

Dancing in the daytime is also to be indulged 
in very largely. It is a severe form of dissipa- 
tion before dinner, but the members of a certain 
set, tired of balls and of the five-o’clock teas, are 
determined upon a set of matinées dansantes be- 
tween five and seven. Morning costume is to be 
worn by both gentlemen and ladies : ladies in walk- 
ing dress and bonnets, and gentlemen in frock- 
coats. Ladies are begged not to wear broad- 
brimmed hats, as they knock out their partners’ 
eyes. Of course the dancers will wear short 
dresses, bnt, let us beg, not too short, else the se- 
vere and slangy criticisms of the London press 
may be introduced here, such as that they are 
more fitted “ to a ten-mile stretch across country” 
than to a dance in a drawing-room. 

We should have mentioned in connection with 
the garden parties that ladies will carry the tall, 
splendid Montpensier cane, introduced by the 
Empress at Biarritz, or long-handled tinted para- 
sols of lemon-color, pink, and pale blue. Per- 
haps some millionaire will treat us to the red 
velvet gold-embroidered tents such as the Prince 
of Wales brought from India, as these garden 
parties are intended to be fine. Bazars on a 
small scale, held at ladies’ houses, will be very 
fashionable, the end being to gain money for fa- 
vorite charities. To add to the attractions of 
these, some fashionable reader will be engaged to 
give appropriate selections for an hour or two of 
the afternoon. 

Of course dinners will hold their own, and be 
very splendid. The long court trains are in fa- 
vor for this very stately form of entertainment, 
and no short dresses will be allowed at dinner. 
We have seen several trains embroidered in seed- 
pearl, in jet, in gold, and in colored silks, which 
will be very queenly at these dinners. 

Bands of music to flood the whole house with 
sweet sounds will be exceedingly in vogue at 
dinner parties. The music, however, will be so 
far off that it will not interfere with the conver- 
sation. 

A number of whist clubs are being formed, 
which shall include a small old-fashioned hot 
supper, at which the party will sit down at eleven, 
and those disposed to early hours can go home 
afterward. The determined adherents of Sarah 
Battle can stay later. 

Balls have become so immensely elaborate and 
expensive as to be impossible except to the very 
wealthy ; they are now principally given by sub- 
scription. No one cares to put her small house 
out of order for her dear thousand friends to be 
uncomfortable in. Ball-giving to all who do not 
understand it is a hazardous undertaking ; to the 
lately introduced it is apt to be a failure, and un- 
less every detail is perfect it is only a means for 
a series of satirical comments. The matinées 
dansantes are born of this difficulty, as they are 
cheap and informal. The determination of young 
people to dance must be admitted, and therefore 
there will be balls, but it is to be hoped that 
some room more convenient than Delmonico’s 
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may serve New-Yorkers for this Terpsichorean 
necessity, 

There will be an effort made by some intellect- 
ua) ladies to revive the old time “intellectual break- 
fasts,” at which Mr. Bryant, Willis, Morris, Wash- 
inton Irving, Mr. Paulding, Dr. Francis, and other 
distinguished New-Yorkers were wont to meet at 
nine or ten o’clock foratalk. These have flour- 
ished in Philadelphia and Boston. It remains to 
be seen if they will obtain a foot-hold in New 
York—modern New York. 

The clubs of ladies known as the “ Review 
Club,” the “Causeries de Lundi,” the “ Wish- 
Bone,” and others, will continue to meet at each 
other’s houses. So, with the undying sewing so- 
cieties, the skating rinks, the riding classes at 
Dickel’s, and the walking parties, society need 
not stagnate. 

Amateur concerts and amateur performances 
of little operettas and cantatas will be very fash- 
ionable. One lady has offered her beautiful pic- 
ture-gallery to a set of young cantatrices for the 
purpose of practicing, and she will later give 
some private concerts. These, with the growing 
love and knowledge of music possessed by our 
fair townswomen, can not fail to be very enjoy- 
able. 

A club of amateur cooks has also been formed, 
in imitation of the Boston gastronomic experi- 
ment. Each young lady is to bring her chef- 
d’cuvre in the shape of a dish cooked by her- 
self. If the end and aim of society is now matri- 
mony, as one caustic reviewer asserts, what could 
be surer to bring about a happy match than the 
experience derived from the cooking club ? 

In-door tennis ia to be also a favorite amuse- 
ment this winter, as an empty hall is all that is 
needed, with the net and balis and rackets, This 
amusement ought to be as popular as roller skates. 

At the races—the autumnal races—the habit 
of lunching from a hamper (the English fashion) 
is largely on the increase. Not alone those who 
are so happy as to go out in a coach, but the 
humbler and plainer inhabitants of a landau or 
victoria, are now apt to carry a basket along, 
and lunch on the greensward. Let us hope that 
there will be no wine-flushed faces, no heads of 
Medusa, no exhibitions of gluttony, amongst these 
feasters. 

Among the art-industries we find clubs being 
formed for wood-carving, painting on china, lace 
and satin embroideries, which will, after the 
hours of work are over (and they are not very 
severe), indulge in a cup of chocolate and a bis- 
cuit, an hour’s chat, and then a clearing-house 
will be formed for the engagements of the fu- 
ture. These clubs were appropriately called 
“ Decorative.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WRAPS. 


NCREASED length is the rule for all outside 

garments imported for the approaching sea- 
son; this is seen in the simplest paletots as well 
as in luxurious great cloaks for midwinter, which 
are now fifty-two inches long, and envelop the 
wearer from head to foot; otherwise there is 
very little change in shapes, and if the materials 
are suitable, the cloaks of last winter can be 
worn again without being altered. The Directoire 
styles are repeated for coats, while jackets are in 
plain French shapes rather than the masculine 
and jaunty English styles so long in vogue. For 
cloaks the straight Japanese garments with square 
sleeves, or else with full bishop’s sleeves, remain 
most in favor. Plush is the favorite material of 
the season, and will be used not merely for trim- 
mings and for jackets, but for long cloaks as 
well. 

PALETOTS, JACKETS, ETC. 


Cloth paletots are more than two-thirds of the 
length of the dress skirt, and follow the outlines 
of the figure without being closely fitted. They 
are double-breasted, and have two side forms, 
one of which comes very far toward the front. 
Heavy warm cloths with diagonal twill, or else 
smooth surface and tufted wrong side, are used 
for these paletots, and the trimmings are almost 
invariably of plush. The plush collar is deep 
enough to be called a cape, and is cut off straight 
across the back, giving a square effect that is 
now considered stylish. A border measuring 
from six to ten inches in width is made of the 
plush, and put across the end of the paletot. 
Cuffs of plush are not deep enough to make the 
sleeve clumsy, and have the effect of being turn- 
ed back from the inside. Large side pockets are 
seen on some garments, but the preference is for 
pockets set underneath the cloak, and showing 
merely a slit as an opening for the hand; this 
slit is cut bias and is bound with plush. Two 
rows of shell, or metal, or wooden buttons, are 
down the front. These paletots are shown in 
‘drab and seal brown cloths, also in dark green, 
wine-color, and navy blue; a great many bronze 
and olive tints are found among these jackets, 
and these are considered stylish for wearing with 
black dresses, and will also look well with most 


of the dark colors now used for costumes. 


Shorter jackets fitted closely to the figure, and 
either single or double breasted, are made of the 
English homespun and Scotch cloths that resem- 
ble those worn by gentlemen. These jackets are 
very jaunty, aud are popular with young ladies. 
They may be cut away below the waist line, or 
else buttoned their entire length. A coat collar 
of plush is the only trimming, as the sleeves are 
simply bound, and the pockets are the merest 
slit on the hips and on the left breast. The sin- 
gle side form of the back is broad and short, be- 
ginning in the armholes. The buttons are of 
colored metal or of vegetable ivory, and are 
chosen to match the cloth in color, but are not 
conspicuously large. The hunting jacket shapes 
are also retained for Cheviot garments, but with 
fewer pleats than those of last season. Two 
box pleats in front and one in the back are suffi- 





cient, and these are not cut in the cloth usually, 
but are sewed on close-fitted jackets. The cuffs, 
collar, and belt are sometimes of plush, but are 
in better style when made of the cloth. Green 
and white check hunting jackets are youthful- 
looking, and are worn with colored dresses as 
well as with black. Some tartan plaids of mixed 
blue and green are also seen in imported jackets, 
and there are blocks of écru and brown in other 
cloth garments. 

Plush jackets are dressy garments for young 
ladies, and are liked in the seal brown shade that 
can scarcely be distinguished from the seal fur 
which they copy so closely. These are made up 
in the shapes just described, and are entirely 
without trimming. When lighter shades of tan, 
écru, or drab plush are used for the jacket, dark 
seal brown plush forms the collar, cuffs, and 
pocket welts. To make these garments more 
elaborate is sometimes an object, though it de- 
tracts from instead of adding to their beauty; for 
instance, a collarette or cape and cuffs of shaded 
beads may be used, and the great plush bow that 
ornaments mantles and cloaks may be also placed 
on the back of jackets ; and sometimes there is a 
wide belt in front made of ombré satin ribbon 
laid in folds and tied in a bow on the left side. 


LARGE MANTLES. 


Large mantles are among the most comfortable 
and becoming of the new wraps. They are fitted 
by three seams behind, and have a sleeve-like side 
piece; the back extends low over the tournure, 
and the fronts hang straight to the knees. These 
are quite as clinging in appearance as those of 
last year, yet they are so fashioned that they do 
not pinion the arms to the sides; indeed, the 
wearer may adjust her bonnet, or cross her hands 
above her head if necessary, without pushing the 
wrap up above the shoulders in an uncomfortable 
way. The novelty for these wraps is to make 
them entirely of plush, either black or seal brown, 
and to line them with gay striped or ombré plush, 
or else with quilted satin. A great bow of plush 
or of satin placed on the tournure to give the 
stylishly bouffant effect is to be found on the 
newest mantles. The trimming about the neck 
is very full, consisting of pleated velvet, a shirred 
collar, a plain deep collar of feathers or of plush, 
or else some ornamental arrangement of passe- 
menterie and lace. Jet and colored beads in am- 
ber and bronze shades are used for trimmings, but 
there are a greater number of passementerie or- 
naments without beads. For receptions, for the 
carriage, and for evening wear, India cashmeres 
of the rich colors seen in shawls are used for 
these wraps, and are trimmed with plush, feather 
ruches, or with seal-skin fringe. 

Black mantles of brocaded velvet, brocaded 
satin, satin serge, and striped satin, are made 
with bishop’s sleeves, and may be shirred about 
the neck for slender ladies, though the plain 
shoulders are seen when the fabric has large fig- 
ures. The striped satin serge with plush stripes 
two inches wide is one of the most elegant ma- 
terials for wraps, and there are other serges in 
which the stripe has threads of dead gold bro- 
caded in satin, Plain satin serge is used for 
shirred mantles. This is a new fabric, with twills 
like those of heavy diagonal cloths, and with the 
lustre of satin. It has no warmth of its own, 
and therefore requires quilted satin linings, and 
glimpses of these gay colored linings are seen as 
facings of the frills about the neck, and on the 
bishop’s sleeves. 

For morning wear and for travelling mantles 
during the autumn are straight wraps in three- 
quarter lengths, made of Scotch cloths in blocks, 
and in dark invisible plaids. These have a col- 
lar as deep as a cape, and there are large sleeves, 
and sometimes a pleating is low on the tournure 
to give greater fullness, 


LONG CLOAKS, 


Long cloaks conceal the entire costume be- 
neath them; and though many are in the straight 
Japanese shape, like a great gown, others have 
bishop’s sleeves either shirred or pleated in, and 
some fullness is massed at the back under a great 
tournure bow. Brocaded plush, satin, or velvet, 
with large figures or with stripes, is used for 
these rich garments, or else they are entirely of 
plain satin or plush. When made of plain satins, 
they are trimmed with a collar and border of 
plush, feathers, or fur, or with very elaborate pas- 
sementerie and lace. A new French caprice is 
to put deep flounces of lace on these garments, 
and sometimes the entire fronts or the middle 
back forms are covered with lace—not trimming 
lace in rows, but a single piece shaped to lie 
smoothly on the garment. When plush is the 
trimming, the cloak is single-breasted, and a broad 
plush band extends down each side, widening out 
into the border for the lower edge. The furrow- 
ed plush in lines across is very rich for trimming. 
When two materials are combined in these cloaks, 
moiré silk is sometimes seen with satin serge. 
The bishop’s sleeves, the great bow of the tour- 
nure, and the pleatings about the neck are made 
of the French moiré silk. Block patterns of satin 
brocade are stylish for cloaks, The long cloaks 
of plush are as plain as if made of seal fur. Deep 
round collars of plush have long scarf-like revers 
attached to the front on plain satin serge cloaks. 
Feather trimmings are usually of black clipped 
ostrich feathers in wide flat bands, but others 
have a colored band through the middle, and 
there are many full raches made of the tips of 
small feathers, The latter are liked in light col- 
ors for trimming light camel’s-hair cloaks, and 
shorter mantles for the carriage and for evening 
wraps. Cords of jet are placed in parallel rows 
on the shoulders of black satin cloaks. Chenille 
trimmings in ruches of loops and in flat oval 
pieces are much used, and there are more fringes 
of chenille than of all other materials; these are 
in the soft smooth chenille strands that are known 
as seal-skin fringe ; sometimes each strand is fin- 
ished with an acorn-shaped pendant. 





Plush linings are more beautiful than ever on 
account of their ombré effects and stripes of con- 
trasting colors. The red ombré plushes shading 
from rose to cardinal, and those of green from 
pistache to bronze, are seen in the handsomest 
wraps. For plainer garments there are black 
and gold stripes in the plush, or red with blue, 
green with red, or écru with brown. The pile of 
the plush is heavy enough to give sufficient 
warmth, and there is no interlining needed. La- 
dies who dress very warmly have objected to fur- 
lined cloaks as being too heavy and warm above 
winter costumes, and by these the plush linings 
are preferred as a happy medium. 


VARIETIES. 


Silk mull in lieu of the mull muslin is seen in 
new fichus and kerchiefs for the neck. It is 
most liked in cream white, but may also be had 
in pure white. The trimming is d’Aurillac and 
Mauresque laces. 

Net kerchiefs with new designs of vermicelli 
lace are pretty and becoming. There are many 
fichus imported of Languedoc net wrought on the 
edges, and therefore not requiring trimming lace 
for a finish. 

Black and white silk Surahs are made up in 
shirred Mother Hubbard collars deep enough to 
cover the shoulders; these make a pretty finish 
for dress waists that are plainly trimmed. Span- 
ish lace frills are the trimming. Blonde ladies 
wear these black collars without inner frills of 
white. 

Ombré striped mull squares are the newest 
kerchiefs for general wear. These come in light 
drab, brown, pale gray, and olive green stripes, 
and are pretty with black or dark-colored dress- 
es. White dotted mull is used for more dressy 
kerchiefs and fichus, and is edged with the heavy 
Tunis lace. 

Straight linen bands are the newest collars ; 
these are severe, stylish, and simple, and are not 
universally becoming, but are very pretty with 
simple dark dresses when fastened by a slender 
silver brooch, or else by a gold or jewelled col- 
lar-button. Dark navy blue and the paler porce- 
lain blue percale collars are made in the same 
way; both polka dots and stripes of white are 
on these colored collars. The cuffs to match are 
square, and fastened by linked sleeve-buttons. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue Princess “ Bee’’ has a charming figure, 
slender waist, broad sloping shoulders, and a 
plump white throat. She looks like her bro- 
ther the Prince of Wales, and their ancestors 
the GEORGEs. 

—ELisHa Jewett, of Freeman, Maine, who has 
voted for President eighteeu times, saws his own 
wood and cuts his hay still, in spite of his nine- 
ty-one years. 

—A BuRNS musical festival with eight hun- 
dred singers was held lately at Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, at which twenty-five thousand persons 
were present. Many of the songs on the pro- 
grainme were written by Burns, and his statue 
was crowned with a holly wreath. 

—When Mrs. GARFIELD the elder was left a 
widow with four children, her neighbors once 
offered to split rails for her fencing, but tinding 
that she would not give them whiskey, accord- 
ing to the local custom, they abandoned the 
work, and she took the huge and heavy maul 
and split sixty rails herself. The mother éel/s in 
the race. 

—Lady Durrerrn is getting up theatricals to 
furnish money for a new chapel at the British 
Embassy at Therapia. She is said to be a capi- 
tal amateur actress. 

—The house of ex-President Hayes, at Fre- 
mont, Ohio, stands in the centre of a plot of 
thirty acres, and looks like an old manor. 

—Miss WINSLOW, living ten miles from Bos- 
ton, now in her ninety-second year, possesses 
the original certificate of membership, belong- 
ing to her father, General JoHN WINSLOW, as 
one of the formers of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, dated May 5, 1783, and signed by GzorcGe 
WASHINGTON, President, and H. Knox, Secre- 

—tThe first passport to Europe ever bestowed 
on a colored man by the United States was giv- 
en to Ropert Purvis, of Philadelphia. 

—Miss Pogson has been appointed meteoro- 
logical reporter to the government of Madras, 
having discharged for several years the duties of 
assistant government astronomer. 

--Seventy-two winters and summers have 
passed over the head of TENNYSON, but the poet 
in him has eternal youth. 

—It is said that the Rev. Pariiies Brooks, 
when arriving at the Bangor steamer wharf the 
other day, would have been mistaken, by those 
who did not recognize the rector of Trinity, for 
a champion “‘strong man,” as he inquired where 
the baggage-master was, seized his big trunk 
himself as if it had been a toy, and crossed the 
wharf to the place of the required functionary. 

—The correspondence in a recent English 
breach-of-promise suit weighed seven pounds, 
although covering a period of but half a year. 
It included yards of poetry. 

—JOHANN Strauss celebrates presently the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first waltz, which was 
written when he was at the age of six. He has 
written since then three hundred and ninety- 
eight waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles, and has 
probably made more money than any other com- 
poser alive. 

—The infant son of the Crown Princess of 
Brazil and the Comte d’Eu was christened AN- 
TONIO, the Duc de Montpensier being his god- 
father, and the Princesse de Joinville, sister of 
Dom Pepro, his godmother. 

—The monument to be erected at Domrémy 
in memory of JEANNE D’ ARC, consisting of sta- 
tues in bronze of St. Micue., St. CATHERINE, 
and St. MARGUERITE, surmounted by a marble 
statue of JEANNE herself, is to be designed aud 
executed by the sculptor M. ALLARD. 

—Catechising some school-children in a village 
of Eifel—the country between the Mosel, the 
Rhine, and the Belgian frontier—the Archbish- 
op Me.cuwa asked oue little girl if coufirmation 








was necessary to salvation. ‘No,’ answered 
the child, smartly; *“* but when one can be con- 
firmed, one should seize the opportunity.” High- 
ly pleased, be continued, and among other things 
asked, ‘Is marriage, as one of the sacraments, 
necessary to salvation?’ ‘ No,”’ answered the 
clever pupil; “‘but when one can marry, one 
should seize the opportunity.” 

—Jacos PEIRCE, who was an orderly sergeant 
in the Revolutionary war, and who borrowed his 
brother’s gun at the battle of Bunker Hill (it be- 
ing lighter than his own), and fired it seventeen 
times, till it became too hot to hold, has a son, 
Jostaun Perrce, living in Mexico, New York. 

—A newspaper correspondent, while travel- 
ling toward Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande, 
found a woman in a frontier hut, a few miles 
from the border, reading Middlemarch with in- 
terest. 

—The floors of Professor Henry DRraPeEr’s 
house are ornamented with the skins of wild 
animals which he has shot in the West, he be- 
ing, besides professor, business man, and sur- 
geon, a capital shot. He is now bear-hunting 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

—Dr. E. H. PLumprre says that SHAKSPEARE 
knew something of vivisection, among other 
things. 

—Cooper’s novel The Spy has been drama- 
tized under the title of Le Patriote, and pro- 
duced at the Gaité, Paris. 

—While recently lassooing wild horses with a 
party on our prairies, the young Count Giza 
ANDRASSY left his companions behind him in 
his enthusiasm, and wandered for two days 
about the prairie without drink or food; but on 
the third day he killed a hare with his last car- 
tridge, and the report of the gun directed to the 
spot his friends, who had been hunting for him 
with a hundred and fifty Indians. 

—M. Henri Rocuerort is mentioned as pale 
and pock-marked, with high cheek-bones, un- 
quiet eyes, a quantity of grayish hair looking as 
though powdered, a slender black mustache, and 
a full face. 

—The Duchesse de Richelieu, who lately mar- 
ried Sir Hickman Bacon, is a Catholic, while 
her husband is a High-Churchman. She was 
born in New Orleans, and carries creole, He- 
brew, and French blood in her veins. Her fa- 
ther was a Jew, who came to this country from 
France, and at the opening of the rebellion re- 
turned there with an enormous fortune. 

—When Linn Boyp, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives from 1851 to 1853, after a Con- 
gressional career of thirty years, first began the 
canvass of his district for Congress, he made very 
commonplace speeches to the people in the day- 
time, but played the violin so well at night for 
their dances that he literally fiddled himself into 
Congress. 

—The opera of the Russian composer Mr- 
CHAEL GuinKA, Das Leben fiir den Zar, has been 
performed in Russia five hundred times. 

—A pearl of perfect form and color, and weigh- 
ing twenty-seven grains, was found in the Miami 
River the other day by Joun Evernart, of 
Waynesville, Ohio. 

—At the unveiling of the Galveston monu- 
ment to the nine men who fell at San Jacinto, a 
few weeks since, the oration was by Mr. TEMPLE 
Houston, the youngest son of General Sam 
Houston, and a poem by Mrs. MoLiig Moore 
Davis was read. Mrs. Davis is a slight pale 
woman, with large melancholy blue eyes and 
delicate features. She is happily married to a 
gentleman who is one of the editorial staff of 
the New Orleans Times. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales with their 
children are to sit for the picture to be given by 
subscription to the hospital for children. 

—In connection with Mr. GARFIELD’s heroism 
under surgical operations one thinks of the Ve- 
netian senator Luregt CorNARO, who, having 
broken the thigh-bone, bore the setting without 
flinching; the conqueror of Spain, too, under 
Queen Anne, Lord PETERBOROUGH, endured the 
most painful operation known to science when 
more than sixty, and a week afterward took a 
journey across Europe with post-horses; and 
NELSON, although wounded at the battle of the 
Nile by an iron splinter, which ripped the flesh 
of the upper part of his face from the bone, so 
that it hung over his eyes like a veil, yet directed 
the course of the battle during the fearful dress- 
ing of the wound. 

—At the recent marriage of the daughter of 
Lady Rose Love.. to Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS, 
the bride’s travelling dress was a dark and light 
blue, with corn-flowers in her straw bonnet, and 
the bouquets of the seven bridemaids were of 
sweet-peas, 

—A cane which once belonged to King W111- 
1AM of England—a malacca stick with two broad 
bands of gold, and a large ivory head with a gold 
plate on the top the size of an old-fashioned cent 
—is owned by Captain Crrvus Lissy, of Portland, 
Maine, a present from the original owner before 
he came to the throne. 

—The Emperor Francis Josern is the most 
popular maninhis realm. His Tyroleans always 
speak of him as “ Franz.” 

—Victor HuGo’s son-in-law M. Lockroy, and 
M. FLoQuet, who, when the late Czar visited 
the law cenrts of Paris, cried, ‘‘ Vive la Pologne!”’ 
were recently mobbed at a Parisian entertain- 
ment, but promptly rescued from the rioters. 

—King Kavakava is not browner than a 
brown Spaniard, it is reported; his black hair 
is dressed with a slight curl in the European 
style, he clothes his elegant figure fashionably, 
and wears a rose in his button-hole. He thinks 
aloud when alone, and keeps a diary. Those 
who object to the fact that he took precedence 
in London of the future Emperor of Germany, 
make flings on the rose in his button-hole by 
reminiscences concerning the garlands which 
were the only raiment of his ancestresses, and 
the missionary roasts on which those ladies were 
wont to dine. 

—None of the telegrams concerning his son’s 
illness sent along the coast to General BuTLer 
reached him, and his first intimation of his loss 
was when, on coming to anchor in front of his 
sea-side house, he saw the flag at half-mast. It 
is said to have been an imposing scene at the 
funeral services, with the General struggling 
with his emotions, by his side his only remain- 
ing son, PauL, who has a singularly fine and 
noble head and face, his daughter BLANCuE, Who 
still retains her gracious beauty, and the lovely 
young woman to whom the lost son was be- 
trothed, while above them the mother looked 
down upon the beautiful face of her boy from 
the wonderful portrait painted by Ames some 
years ago, 
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. i . spectively. 7th round.—18 ends are required for each pattern 
Plush Pompadour Bag with Macramé Fringe. figure. Twiee alternately put the Ist of the 18 ends diagonally 


Txis Pompadour bag is made of maroon plush, lined with thin | over the 2d—9th ends, and work 2 bl. around it with each of them 
silk of the same color. Two inches from the top the double ma- | in turn, then work a similar bar, but slanting in the opposite 








Fig. 1.—Emsrowwerrp Satin Pompapour 

Bac.—[See Fig. 2, Page 629.] Piusn Pomrapour Bag with Macramé 
FRINGE, 

terial is run together twice to form a 

shirr, through which maroon ribbon is 

run. The macramé fringe with which 

the bag is trimmed is knotted with écru 


direction, with the 10th-17th ends, then 
with the middle 4 ends of the 18 work 1 
dk, 8th round.—Work 2 dk, with each 





purse ee netting say To mele it, take Fig. 4.—Piaw Cuevior Mayrie. 8 — working — — a 
a double foundation thread long enough Back [For Front, see Fig. 1, First with the outer 2. 9th round.—Work as 
sno] ek Ae a! Fig. 5.—Tricor Corn Mantte.—Back.  ; - 7 ‘ 
© encircle the bag, « c rether 7 Alin Siren Io 3184: 5: , ; in the 7th. 10th round.—Work 8 dk. 
es ede x ede thi slip 162 ord facia aed : yong _ [For Front, see Fig. 2, First Page. ] with the last 9 ends of one and the follom 

8. S88 a RICE 25 CENTS. a - . , - 
reads vards a te: y For pattern and description see Supple- i 9 ends » nex attern figure 
threads two yards and a quarter long, oy pattern and description see Supple- I meant, Re. VL, Figs. 33.37, PP ing 9 ends of the next pattern figure, 


a > r, y » ; > om ws 7 , yr Moy “ oa Bef. arou . ‘ . . 8. 
and folded through the middle, and work ment, No. V., Figs. 31 and 32. Fig. 6—Pram Cioran Coax. working around the middle 16 ends 


Front.—For Back, see Fig. 3, 
First Page.—{For descrip. see Suppl.] 
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+s YANG NUANCES a 
Ba VAS jae x ad > 
ti Wade ady . Fig. 1.—Honrron Lace Ficuv. 

mos = 4 [See Fig, 2.] 
For pattern and design see Sup- 
plement, No, IIL, Fig. 23. 


Suran anp Lace Coi.ar. 


as follows: Ist round.— 

1 dk. (double knot) with 
each 4 ends, 2d ‘ 
round.—Guide a dou- 
ble thread along 
over the ends from 
left to right, work- 
ing 2 bl. (button. 7 
hole loop) around 

it with each end in turn. 
8d round,—1 dk. with each 


1lth-13th rounds.—Work as 
in the 7th-9th rounds. 14th 
round.—From this round 36 
ends are required for a pat- 
tern figure, taking the last 9 
ends of one, the 18 of the 
next, and the first 9 ends of 
the following pattern figure 
of the preceding rounds for 
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8 ends, working with the : : each, biel the 7th—-12th 
outer 4 around the inner 4. ® EH @ ON and the 25th-30th ends of 


the 36 work 1 dk. each, 
working around the mid- 
dle 4, then with the 4th- 
9th, 10th-15th, 22d-27th, 
and 28th-33d ends 1 dk. 


4th round.—With the last 

4 ends of one and the first 4 ends of the following dk. 
in the preceding round work a bar composed of 8 half 
dk., working around the inner 4 ends with the outer 4. 
Sth and 6th rounds.—Work as in the 3d and 2d re- 
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Coat vor Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. Fig. 1.—Sora Cusnion.—[See Fig. 2, Page 629.] Dress ror Girt rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. For design see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 48 and 49, For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL. Figs. 88-47, 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram. 


each, working around 
the middle 2 ends, then 
dividing the 36 ends 
into strands of 6, work 
1 dk. with each, work- 
ing around the middle 
4 ends. 15th round.— 
Dividing each time into 
strands of 6, work 5 dk. with 
the middle 30 ends of the 36, 
working around the middle 2 
ends, then below these 4 dk. with 
the middle 24 ends (around the mid- 
dle 4 ends), below these 3 dk. with th 
middle 18 ends (around 2 ends), then 2 
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dk. with 
the middle 
12 ends 
(around 4 ends), 
1 dk. with the 
middle 6 ends 
(working around the 
middle 2). 16th round, 

Edge each point in the 
following manner: Take 
the last 2 ends of a pat- 
tern figure and put them 
over the Ist-6th ends of 
the next pattern figure, Fig. 2.—Drsign ror Satin Pompapocr 
and with each of the lat- Baa, Fig. 1, Pace 628. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrtat or Sora Cusuion, Fic. 1, Pace 628 
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ae Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy From 6 to Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 

8 YEARS OLD. 7 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and description see For description see 

Suppl, No. I1., Figs. 12-22. Supplement. 
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2, then put the 3d and 4th ends over the | the other side of the point is worked in 
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on batiste or linen with fine embroidery cotton 
in satin stitch for broad lines and spaces, and 
overcast for fine lines and edges. Fig. 1 is part- 
ly filled in in knotted stitch, and Fig. 2 in back 


stitch. 
Blotting-Book. 
~ See illustration on page 629. 

Tas blotting-book is covered with old gold 
satin. The top is ornamented with couched or 
laid embroidery in silks of various colors. For 
the large figure in each corner double threads of 
Bordeaux red embroidery silk are laid closely side 
by side; transverse threads are stretched over 
them at regular intervals, and the latter are 
eaught down with stitches in alternating rows. 
The smaller intervening figures are in heliotrope, 
pink, ivory, and blue. The dots, buds, and cres- 
cents are in satin stitch of olive silk, and all the 
design figures are edged in stem stitch with a 
darker shade. 





MAJOR WINGFIELD ON LAWN 
TENNIS COSTUMES. 
“7 HAVE been playing lawn tennis with a young 
lady” (writes Major Walter Wingfield, the 
inventor of that splendid game, to The Theatre), 
“and I have vanquished her. She is younger 
and quicker than I am, and lawn tennis requires 
these qualifications, not great strength or vast en- 
durance; so a woman can play as well as a man; 
this one did. How, then, did I win? Listen, 
and I will tell you a secret. I won the game sim- 
ply because I was dressed for lawn tennis, and 
she was not. Now why should this be? When 
she goes out riding, she puts on a riding-habit. 
When she goes to bathe, she puts on a bathing 
dress. Why, therefore, when she plays lawn ten- 
nis, does she not put on a lawn tennis costume ? 

“Thus I muse; and then, as I lean back in my 
easy-chair, I think what sort of dress she might 
wear, and a vision of a fair form clad in a tunic 
of white flannel, with a roll collar, a kerchief of 
cherry silk tied round her throat, the loose ends 
showing from under the white collar, a skirt of 
eighteen inches long, a cherry-colored band round 
her waist, and a pair of continuations of white 
flannel (such as men wear, only looser), floats 
through my brain. It seems a sensible dress and 
a modest dress that would shock no one. Yet I 
know women are critical about each other’s dress. 
What will they say to such a startling innovation 
as this? I am nervous even about making the 
suggestion, and hopeless about its ever being car- 
ried out. 

“ Be that as it may, still, if any club will start 
such a uniform, the lady members will reap the 
greatest comfort and benefit, and compete with 
all others on the most advantageous terms. 

“ After such a dress, I have hardly patience to 
name others, but a Norfolk jacket with a kilt 
reaching half -way down between the knee and 
the ankle, and with a Tam o’ Shanter cap on the 
head, would not be bad; neither would a vivan- 
diére’s dress, or a Turkish costume, with pyjamas, 
and a top skirt down to the knees, be unsuitable. 
A jersey is a comfortable garment, but I don’t 
know how to finish it off below. Will Lady Har- 
berton turn her attention to this matter? She 
will never have a better chance of introducing 
her divided skirt than as a lawn tennis dress. 

“ At this moment I am aroused from my rev- 
eries by the butler, who himself does me the hon- 
or to valet me, bringing in my bath and my dress 
clothes. I ask him to wait a moment, whilst I 
roll up all the clothes I have been playing in—a 
set of flannels, lawn tennis shoes, socks, cap, and 
my belt strapped round—and desire him to kind- 
ly take them down to the weighing-machine in 
the hall, and weigh them. In a few minutes he 
returned, with the weight written down ona piece 
of paper. I at once scribbled a note to my late 
opponent : 


“*Dear Miss C.,—I have beaten you most un- 
fairly. The clothes I was playing in only weigh 
five pounds and a quarter. What do yours weigh? 
Will you kindly let your maid weigh them—ev- 
erything you had on—and let me know ? 

“* Yours, Ww. We 


“The butler begins to think I am not quite 
sane, but off he goes with the letter; and when 
I come down to dinner I am informed that it has 
been most conscientiously done, and that they 
weigh ten pounds and three-quarters. I saw the 
bundle ; it was a big one, but of course I was not 
allowed to investigate its sacred contents. The 
dress was a tweed tailor’s-made costume. 

“It follows that my thirteen stone of flesh, 
bone, and muscle has only to carry five pounds 
and a quarter, while her nine stone is hampered 
with ten pounds and three-quarters. 

“Tf to-morrow she were to play the best man 
in this house, dressed as I have suggested, and 
if he were handicapped by having a railway rug 
strapped round his waist, tied in at his knees, 
and pinned up coquettishly behind, I should be 
prepared to lay any wager that she would win.” 





A COLORED MEETING IN 
FLORIDA. 


oo time ago I paid a visit to St. Augustine, 
tO Florida. Do not fear that I am about to de- 
scribe to you that quaintest, sweetest, most de- 
lightful of old towns, where the American foot 
feels as much off its “native heath” as if it were 
treading the soil of another continent. Those 
who have experienced its varied charms can nev- 
er forget them ; and to those who have not, many 
a readier pen than mine has descanted upon the 
weather-beaten monuments of the early Spanish 
settlers, the beautiful orange groves, Fort Marion, 
with its Indian prisoners and renowned “ Old Ser- 
geant,” the wide snowy beach and old barber-pole 
light-house, until they are familiar to every read- 
er. Iam only going to relate a little incident of 





my brief stay, which amused and interested me 
all the more that I had been hitherto decidedly 
skeptical of the truth of similar narratives. The 
party of which I was a member was largely com- 
posed of Northerners, who were naturally very 
much interested in everything essentially differ- 
ent from their own customs, and particularly in 
the manners and concerns of the large negro 
population. It having been incidentally remark- 
ed in our hearing one Sunday morning that there 
was a revival in progress at one of the colored 
churches on the outskirts of the town, our con- 
versation was thereby directed to the well-worn 
subject of negro oratory ; and as I was the only 
Southerner present, my opinion was invoked as 
quite authentic. But although I was at that 
time a fellow-citizen of the ¢elebrated “ Brother 
Jasper,” whose “sun do move,” to the edifying 
of many hearers of all complexions, and some- 
times even to the ingathering of filthy lucre, I 
had no experience to quote from, and though my 
opinion was against the project, as likely to be 
productive only of weariness and disappointment, 
it was decided among us that we would go in a 
body that night and judge for ourselves of the 
merits of negro oratory, 

In the pitchy darkness that evening we sallied 
forth under the guidance of one of the hotel 
waiters. In what direction we went I know not, 
only that after many stumbles over ruts, and 
plunges into unexpected holes, we espied the 
twinkle of half a dozen small lighted windows 
in the side of a barn-like edifice, which our lead- 
er proudly announced to us as our destination : 
“Zion,” or “Ebenezer”’—I have forgotten the 
name, 

But what I shall never forget was our en- 
trance. As, half blinded by the light, we slipped 
quietly in, intending to take the lowest seats, 
with a view to a possible untimely retreat, we 
heard the triumphant voice of the preacher wel- 
come us in stentorian tones: 

“Walk in, ladies and gen’lemen ! 
ways glad to see de white folks. We always gin 
’em de bes’ seats. Git up dar, you lazy niggers, 
off'n dat bench, an’ gin it to de white ladies an’ 
gen’lemen!” And off of a bench considerably 
more than half way up the single aisle shuffled 
the occupants, and we, before we could remon- 
strate against this honor that was indeed “ thrust 
upon us,” were seated in a long quivering row, 
daring not to look in each other’s faces, lest our 
overwhelming amusement should make itself for- 
cibly visible. 

Following our entrance came a pause in the 
ceremonies, during which the preacher beckoned 
to several substantial-looking individuals occupy- 
ing seats close around the foot of the rude pulpit, 
and took whispered council with them. 

“ Ah!” we all thought, “they are abashed by 
our superior presence. In spite of their hearty 
and too obtrusive welcome, we embarrass them. 
Poor souls, we should not have come to inter- 
fere with their devotions, which doubtless are as 
sincere and comforting to them as our own more 
wsthetic worship is to us.” 

The preacher arose. Was he trying to over- 
come the modesty, the awe, with which our august 
presence had inspired him ? 

“De c’lection,” he said, “will new be taken 
up.” 

Down fell our self-esteem. This hoary-head- 
ed Christian was wise in his day and generation. 
Often before this had “ white ladies an’ gen’le- 
men” come to hear him hold forth, taken a back 
seat, and slipped away before the end of the ser- 
mon and the passing of the hat, atid he was de- 
termined that so large a prey should not escape 
out of his net. 

We contributed liberally. We felt that we 
were going to be amply rewarded. 

During the progress of the hat we surveyed 
the congregation. It was of good size, the build- 
ing being filled to its utmost ¢apacity. The peo- 
ple were mostly very black or dark brown, with 
the typical negro features, but one or two creole 
girls among them looked as if they belonged to 
another sphere. With slim, pretty figures, regu- 
lar features, large dark eyes, pale yellow skins, 
and silky black hair brushed smoothly back from 
their low foreheads, they would have been notice- 
able anywhere, but particularly so from the inky 
darkness of their escorts and probable lovers, 
who seemed to appreciate the laws of contrast. 

The exercises of the evening now proceeded. 
A hymn was sung, given out line by line, and a 
portion of Scripture read, followed by a prayer 
so long that I was painfully reminded of that 
worthy enthusiast so full of zeal and breath that 
he was only allowed to lead in prayer on condi- 
tion that one of the “sisters” should keep her 
eyes open, and fling a chip at him when she saw 
that the patience of the assembly was waning— 
and I sighed for that watchful sister. Then came 
the sermon, which I will endeavor to give as near- 
ly in the words of the orator as possible, and I 
only wish I could present to you as accurately the 
speaker himself as he stood before us, tall, lank, 
gray-haired, spectacled, lantern-jawed, sawing the 
air with his long, bony, wide-open right hand, of 
which the horny thumb stood grimly erect, while 
the fingers seemed trying to get around the cor- 
ner and grow on the opposite side of the palm. 
Our sable Demosthenes must either have been a 
faithful laborer with a hoe, or a good banjo-play- 
er, if there is anything in the science of palmistry. 
He gave out his text, which was the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, and with the air of having pro- 
foundly studied and thoroughly mastered his sub- 
ject, made this unusual commencement: “ Ladies 
an’ gen’lemen !”—though, as it was probably out 
of compliment to us, the foreign element, I should 
feel a delicacy in commenting unfavorably upon it. 
“Ladies an’ gen’lemen: Dar was onst a good 
ole gen’leman dat lived quiet an’ respectable, an’ 
*tended to his business, an’ got rich, an’ de name 
of dis good ole gen’leman, as we see by de head- 
in’ of de chapter, was Prodigal. “An’ ole Mr. 
Prodigal had two sons, an’ he brought ’em up de 
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bes’ he know’d how, an’ tried to make ’em good 
like him. But one of ’em says to hisself, says 
he, ‘I’m tired of this yer bein’ good, an’ eatin’ 
corn pone an’ fry bacon, and can’t go fishin’ on 
Sunday’ (here the orator pointed with grim em- 
phasis and long bony forefinger at an open- 
mouthed youngster in front of him, who visibly 
cowered), ‘can’t go cou’tin’ two gals at onst’ (and 
now the unerring monitor indicated a spruce- 
looking mulatto in plaid trousers and green neck- 
tie, who up to this time had been ostentatiously 
stroking a napless stove-pipe hat, as if conscious 
of universal observation and admiration; now 
he shrunk up into a corner of the bench and 
hastily placed his treasure on the floor); ‘*bleeged 
to work an’ work, an’ nothin’ to myself. I’s jes’ 
wore out, I is.’ 

“So he went to his father, an’ he says to him, 
says he, ‘Daddy, gimme what you gwine to gimme, 
an’ lemme go.’ 

“Well, de ole man he ’suaded an’ ’suaded him, 
jes’ like I’m gwine to ’suade you all to-night; but 
*tain’t never no use talkin’ to young fools, so at 
las’ po’ ole Mr, Prodigal he gin up, he did, an’ 
gin his boy his sheer o’ all his savin’s. An’ would 
you b’lieve it? dat boy he never had de manners 
to say ‘Thankee,’ eben so much as, nor ‘ Good- 
by,’ but jes’ scooped up dat money, an’ cooled 
his heels a-slopin’. My bredren, dat were a aw- 
ful bad boy, sho’nough. Bad as some o’ you all is, 
I bet you dey ain’t one o’ you dat wouldn’t say 
‘Thankee’ for a fo’ bits, an’ I couldn’t hardly 
b’lieve it bout dis po’ sinful boy, ’cep’n’ ’twas 
written in de Scripters. 

“* An’ he went into a far country,’ an’ dar he 
wa’n’t contented wid workin’ a plantation like 
ole Mr. Prodigal, but he took an’ sot up a farrer 
bank, or a logger-beer s’loon, or some o’ dem 
high-toned places. 

“Now oughtn’t he to ’a know’d better’n dat ? 
Co’se he busted. He, fotch up on a farm, an’ try- 
in’ to run dat kind of a business! 

“Larn de lesson, my bredren an’ sistren, dat is 
taught in dis passage of Scripter: don’t git above 
yotirself. Ef you can drive a mule-cart, don’t try 
to be fust rider in de suecuss—drive dat mule- 
cart "long. Ef you kin pick cotton, don’t think 
you’s smart ‘nough to tote de bales to market. 
Ef you kin ketch a little alligator by de tail, hold 
on to him, an’ mebbe you kin sell him to some o’ 
de white folks, but don’t you go into de middle 
of de river arter de olé granny ’gator, ’eaze 
mebbe yoit mightn’t come out no mo’. 

“ Well, dis young man he had plenty of fr’en’s, 
an’ dey borrowed money from him an’ never paid 
him back, an’ dey run up long bills at his sto’ an’ 
dey never paid dem, but dey tole him how han’- 
some he was, an’ what a good fambly he come of 
—for fur as dis country was, everybody know’d 
who de Prodigals was—an’ he thought he was de 
biggest man in all dem parts, an’ enjoyed hisself 
de'most. But one mornin’ he woke up and foun’ 
he didn’t have even a fip’ny-bit, an’ de shetiff 
swooped down an’ shot wp his sto’ an’ his farrer 
bank, an’ his bo’din’-house keeper turned him out, 
an’ dar he was, as I said befo’, busted. An’ whar 
was his fr’en’s dat thought he was so han’some 
an’ nice? Well, I reckon dey was goné to a far 
country too, ’taze he nebber could fin’ a one of 
’ein, sarch how he mought. 

‘Troubles comes to de rich an’ de po’; 
You'll get your sheer, you may be sho’.’ 
Aw’ de Prodigals’ son was a-gittin’ his sheer 
agin. ‘ 

“*An’ dar arose a fam’ in de land.’ My 
fr’en’s, do you know what a fam’ is? It’s when 
vittles is so scase dat, fust, a day’s rations is got 
to las’ two days, den a week, den a mont’, an’ den 
dar ain’t nothin’ for nobody, an’ you feel like you 
wish you could set down exackly opposite to de 
way you gen’ally does it, A fam’ is a bad thing, 
my brédren. Lord save us from a fam’! i 

“Now when dis Prodigal boy had got pretty 
bad off, wid no money, an’ de fam’ besides, he 
went an’ hired hisself out. Jes’ think of one 0’ 
dat fambly hirin’ hisself out! Wa'n’t that a 
come-down for de aristocracy ? 

“My bredren, you’s owned a marster, an’ I’s 
owned a marster, an’ we knows how’tis. Ef you 
own your marster, he takes keer of you, but a 
hired survant dat don’t ‘long to nobody in p’tick- 
lar, nothin’ ain’t too mean for him. An’ dey gin 
de Prodigals’ son de stock to ’ten’, an’ everybody 
knows dat’s low-down work dat ain’t fitten for 
nothin’ but free niggers an’ po’ white trash. 
An’ dar he sot wid de pigs, day an’ night, an’ de 
rain rained on him, an’ de snow snowed on him, 
an’ all he had to eat was de corn husses, arter de 
hogs had chawed de corn off. I never tried huss- 
es myseif, but I reckon dey’s powerful po’ eatin’. 

“Well, de hongrier he got, de mo’ he thought 
*bout dat corn pone an’ fry bacon, till at las’ his 
mouf watered so he couldn’t stan’ it no longer, 
an’ he says to hisself, says he, ‘I’s gwine back, I 
is. I’s sorry I ever come here. 

** Ef 1 hadn’t ’a come here, 

I never would ’a been here, 

An’ I never would ’a know’d what trouble was.” 
I'll say to de ole man, “ Lord knows I’s sorry I 
done took dat money, ’caze, you see, I done los’ 
it.” I jes’ wish ter mercy I had it back. Wouldn’t 
I make dem fellers squeal fo’ I gin ’em any! 
An’ mebbe daddy ’Il lemme work in his fiel’ long 
wid his hired niggers, an’ anyhow I won’t have no 
mo’ of dese here ole perishin’ husses.’ So he got 
up, an’ sot out for home; an’ don’t you know, my 
bredren, his marster kicked up a shindy when he 
come an’ foun’ his stock a-wanderin’ roun’ loose, 
an’ nobody a-tendin’ to’em? But de boy he 
went ‘long, makin’ up a good sort o’ tale to tell 
his father, an’ feelin’ awful mean to be sneakin’ 
back, all ragged an’ dirty an’ hongry, arter goin’ off 
wid sich a dash; an’ de nearer he got to de 
house, de mo’ he hung his head down, an’ de 
sheepier he felt. 

“ Now ole Mr. Prodigal was a-settin’ in de front 
po’ch in de cool of de evenin’, a-smokin’ his pipe 
an’ thinkin’ bout de craps, when who should he 
see yome creepin’ ’long, slow an’ poke-easy, but 








dat dar mizzable, good-for-nothin’ boy o’ his’n, 
lookin’ like de skeercrow come up out de corn 
fiel’. An’ de fust thing dat boy know’d, his dad- 
dy was a-huggin’ an’ a-kissin’ him, an’ took him 
in de house, an’ gin him close an’ some vittles, 
an’ dat night he gin him @ party. Fo’ sho’, my 
bredren, ole Mr. Prodigal was a good sof’ ole 
man, ’caze ef any o’ my chillen had a-wasted my 
good money dat way, an’ den come a-pokin’ back 
for me to s’port, nary a party would I’a gin’em, 
but a good ole-time lickin’, An’ eben good ole 
Mr. Prodigal didn’t give dat sap-head boy any 
mo’ money, ’caze he tole de oldes’ son when he 
*plained of all de fuss bein’ made over de young 
scamp, ‘ You’s gwine to hab all de res’ I got, so 
*tain’t no use jawin’.’ So I reckon dat younges’ 
boy he jes’ knocked aroun’ an’ worked for his 
keep, an’ never had a cent to hisself again as 
long as he lived, 

“ Every passage o’ Scripfer is meant to larn us 
somethin’, my bredren, an’ dis one is clar an’ 
plain, an’ is *tended for young fools, for ole peo- 
ple is got mo’ sense an’ sperence. It is jes’ like 
dem lines o’ de ole song you's all ’quainted wid. 

*You got your money in yout han’, 
Hol’ it fas’, an’ dar ‘twill stan’; 
Open your han’ an’ let it go, 

You'll nebber see dat money no mo’,’ 

“One mo’ word, an’ den I'll be done. How 
come *bout dat dancin’? How come ole Mr. 
Prodigal, a membet of de church, to hab dancin’ 
at his house? He wa’n’t no sihner. 

“ Well; de only way I can splain it is like my 
ole missis use to splain things to me. When I 
was a boy I use to wait in de house, an’ my olé 
mis, she says, says she, ‘Dat dar Jim he’s a 
smart boy, he is’ (he! he!), ‘an’ Pll larn him to 
read and say his catechiz,’ an’ so she did every 
Sunday arter dinner. An’ when I got so I could 
read right good, I use to read de Bible, ’eaze I al- 
ways was pidtis, I was, an’ When I couldn’t make 
anything out I uséd to go to ole mis., an’ say, 
‘Ole mis., will you please, marm, splain dis yer 
passage to me?’ an’ sometimes ole mis. couldn’t 
splain it, an’ den she would say, ‘ Well, you see, 
Jim, de Bible was wrote long time ago, an’ peo- 
ple talked diffunt in dem times from what dey 
does now, an’ when it says dat, it don’t mean 
dat.’ 

“So now when it comes to dancin’, I’s like olé 
mis., 1 is; dn’ éati’t Spldin it nuther, but I jes’ 
says like ole mis. did” (raising his voice), “ when 
it says dancin’, it dop’t mean dancin’, so don’t let 
me ketch none 0’ you young niggers crossin’ yo’ 
feet an’ crackin’ your heels roun’ here, an’ den 
sayin’, ‘It’s in de Bible.’ ” 

The tone of menace, the animated vibrations 
of the emphasizing forefinger, were sufficient to 
awe the most giddy-pated, agile-footed lamb of his 
flock, but before we could note the effect, with 
lowered voice and outspread digits the pastor was 
potiring forth a fervent blessing on his charge. 

After this we were at a loss what was éxpect- 
ed of us, but seeing no signs of departure, we de- 
termined to see the whole thing through, An- 
other hymn was sung with that perfect time 
Which, 4s tmtich ds their wild and uncommon 
strains, renders the songs of these untutored vo- 
calists sd pleasing. Negtoes everywhere, so fat 
as I have observed, when completely untrained, 
introduce into their séngs, besides the four ordi- 
nary parts, a fifth, which deconipanies yet does 
ndt mingle with the Othets, harmonizes -yet id 
still distinct; seeming above the rest, it is in re- 
ality not very high, I have often wished that 
some musical composer would take note of this, 
and perhaps benefit by Nature’s suggestion. 

But this is apart from our subject. Revenons 
a nos moutons, hoping that though they are a 
flock of very black ones irideed, the traditional 
characteristics of such cattle do not appertain td 
these, and that though we are soon to part com- 
pany with them, we do not thereby take rank 
among the “ goats.” 

The preacher got up, and with considerable ex- 
citement and not a little joy depicted on his coun- 
tenance, announced: “ Ladies an’ gen’lemen, an’ 
perticalaly our white visitors, we thank you for 
the very lib’al contribution of $7 73.” 

Truly the open reward promised to secret alms 
was in this instance speedy enough. 

“ An’ now, my sistren an’ bredren,” continued 
the preacher, with solemnity, “Sister Sarah Jane 
Sims has lost in dis yer buildin’ a bres’pin made 
outen a solid silber quarter. Whoeber’s got dat 
bres’pin jes’ better gin it back. Dis yer church ’s 
got to keep clar of dem kind o’ things. S’long 
as we gets lib’al contributions we don’t want to 
steal nothin’ from nobody.” 

The “sinners” were then exhorted to come up 
to the “anxious bench” to be prayed for; but 
as no one responded, further efforts in that di- 
rection were suspended, and all the “ members” 
arose in a body, and advanced to the front, as the 
time was now come for their share in the exer- 
cises. Around the pulpit a space was hurriedly 
cleared of benches, and in this was formed two 
lines in single file, one of men and the other of 
women, facing different ways. They began a 
weird chant, with a prolonged “‘o-0-0-oh!”’ and 
a simultaneous stamp of every right foot, while 
each man seized the right hand of the woman 
beside him, and shook it violently during the fol- 
lowing dirge : 

“ Sister Marthy’s gone to glory, 
Sister Marthy’s gone to glory, 
Sister Marthy’s gone to glory— 

Please de Lord we’s a-gwine dar too.” 

The next stanza only differed from this in that 
it was the fate of a defunct brother that was de- 
clared; the two lines took a step forward, and 
each man clasped the hand of a new woman. 
The bodies of the singers swayed back and forth 
in all sorts of queer contortions, the “oh!” and 
the stamping grew louder, arms were flung aloft, 
even great leaps were made by some, the excite- 
ment seemed growing into frenzy, but still the 
two lines, unbroken, wound in and out in some 
mysterious fashion, and the cadence of the wail- 
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ing minor strain was perfect, now almost dying 
away, now swelling to the full strength of the 
voices, 

When we had heard the departure of about a 
dozen sisters and brethren commemorated, our 
guide approached, and whispered to one of us: 
“T think you had better go now, sir. They keeps 
it up a powerful long time, sir.” 

“Don’t they sing anything more than that?” 
we asked. 

“ Jes’ that same thing over an’ over again, till 
at last some of ’em drops down, or de day breaks, 
and den dey goes home.” 

So we plunged into the outer darkness, and 
stumbled on our hotelward path, feeling, if not 
exactly edified, certainly that a new view of an 
old subject had been presented to us, and that 
we should not soon forget how we spent our 
Sunday evening at St. Augustine. 
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CHAPTER XXVUL. 


ANOTHER LITTLE DINNER, 


“T can not say I think you are looking your 
best this evening,” said Mrs, Mabberley to Bea- 
trix, as the two ladies were being conveyed in 
Mrs. Mabberley’s soberly appointed brougham the 
short distance that divided her house from Miss 
Chevenix’s former home in Chesterfield Street. 
It was their first time of meeting that day, and 
Beatrix was out of humor. 

“T dare say not,” she answered, with supreme 
indifference ; “I am tired; it is a bore to have to 
dress myself, and I do not care how I look to- 
night.” 

“For people who are only my friends. I un- 
derstand.” Nothing could be sweeter than the 
manner of Mrs. Mabberley, or more complaisant 
than her smile. “ But I don’t know that you are 
right,” she added. ‘“ When one’s business in life 
is what yours is, it is well to use every opportuni- 
ty, and wise to despise no means.” 

“T don’t see that this is an opportunity, or that 
these people can put any means to my end in my 
way. You have never told me anything about 
them that could interest me.” 

“No? Well, I suppose I have not. They are 
not in either your old or your new set, certainly ; 
but still I hope you will be civil to them.” 

“TI am hardly likely to go to people’s houses 
and be rude there.” 

“T do not know that by any means,” said her 
candid friend, in a tone whose untroubled even- 
ness grated on the ear of Beatrix. ‘ You have 
such a very bad temper that it is impossible for 
you to have quite good manners, and I think it 
is not impossible your temper may get the better 
of your manners to-night. Keep it in order, my 
dear, I advise you.” 

The carriage stopped at the door of Beatrix’s 
old house; as she stepped out she glanced up- 
ward at the drawing-room window. The balco- 
nies were bare of flowers, and there were no bird- 
cages there, as in her time. 

Inside the house the aspect of things was also 
changed ; the furniture was indeed the same, but 
the different character and mode of life of the 
occupants revealed themselves in the primness of 
its arrangement, and by certain changes which 
the quick eye of Beatrix noted instantly. The 
big flower-pots of old Gien stood in a row, empty, 
under the hall table, and that massive piece of 
furniture was no longer strewn with cards and 
notes. A London ,Directory, an ugly wire con- 
struction for “ Post’ and “ Delivery,” a practical- 
looking slate, and a square basket containing 
neat bundles of tracts, with a card, legibly in- 
scribed, “ Please take a packet for distribution,” 
replaced the mundane litter of Beatrix’s time. 

“ New blinds,” said Miss Chevenix to herself 
as she followed Mrs. Mabberley up the stairs, 
“and what hideous ones !” 

Her introduction to Colonel and Mrs. Ramsden 
over, she had leisure to look about her, and to 
wonder at the altered aspect that the rooms, in 
which every article was the same as it had been, 
now presented. She was not at all sentimental, 
and the change did not pain her, nor did she, as 
persons with more feeling than logic are inclined 
to do, resent any alteration in a place which might 
be supposed to have dear remembrances. 

Beatrix merely wondered that anything so ugly 
as the green and yellow table-covers which Mrs. 
Ramsden had added to the plenishing could have 
been designed by human invention ; whether the 
colonel and his shrewd-looking wife held flowers 
to be sinful, and accordingly banished them ; and 
what sort of people made up the Ramsden monde. 
Very respectable, no doubt—judging from the 
samples that presented themselves in rapid suc- 
cession, until a party of twelve was assembled— 
and profoundly uninteresting. The last person to 
enter the room was a young man, who was immedi- 
ately presented to Beatrix as Mr. James Ramsden. 

The son was an improvement on the father in 
point both of appearance and manners, for Col- 
onel Ramsden struck Beatrix as being the very 
stiffest and old-fogiest individual she had ever 
met with ; something in his air that she, with her 
quick perception of social manners, explained by 
the supposition that he had risen from the ranks. 
He was pompous, but he was not easy, and he oc- 
casionally used expressions and terms of phrase 
which, without being actually incorrect, were not 
customary. 

Mr. Ramsden was well-looking, in a picturesque 
style. The sort of man who would go as a bull- 
fighter or a Spanish gypsy to a masquerade, 
thought Beatrix. And she found him amusing, 





though he did not know any one whom she knew, 
and was not well versed in London topics. 

Mrs. Ramsden was a dark, reserved, cold little 
woman of fifty, with watchful eyes and the hands 
of a house-maid. Her dress was expensive and 
ill chosen, 

The dinner was a good one, and it lasted long, 
to the satisfaction of Beatrix, who looked for- 
ward with dread to the ordeal of the drawing- 
room hour with five uninteresting women. She 
wondered whether they would cross-examine her 
on religion, and talk of their favorite preachers. 

It was so odd for her to be there at a solemn 
dinner, with a solemn set of people, all eating 
and drinking with the most serious good-will, in 
the same room that had been the scene of the 
charming little dinners for which Mr. Chevenix 
was famous. Dinners in the style of that at the 
Townley Gore’s the day before -— gay, uncon- 
strained, refined; the best people among the 
guests, and never a trace or suggestion of the 
unmannerly existence of black care, 

What a perfect host Mr. Chevenix was in those 
days! The duns in the hall of a morning did 
not intrude themselves upon his remembrance in 
the evening; and provided the best of every- 
thing made its appearance upon his table, it gave 
him no manner of concern when it should be paid 
for, or whether it was ever to be paid for at all. 

Beatrix thought of these things while Mr. 
Ramsden was talking to her about the Italian 
opera and Spanish dancing, and also of the end 
of them. How right he had been; how much he 
had enjoyed life; how completely he had cheated 
the enemy, ennui; and how precisely at the right 
time he had finished up with it all. It could 
never be the same thing for a woman, unfortu- 
nately; the social system and her own depend- 
ence, her own nerves, place her at so great and 
unfair a disadvantage ; it must always be essen- 
tial to a woman to feel secure, 

An agreeable consciousness accompanied these 
thoughts. Security, which should be combined 
with other pleasant conditions of existence, was 
within the reach of Beatrix. As she looked 
around her with disdain, carefully hidden under 
her most gracious smile, at the young man by her 
side, under whose bold glance her color did not 
rise nor did her eyelids droop, and from the illu- 
minated text above the sideboard to the solemn 
second-rate company who were supposed to be 
eating and drinking “to the glory of God,” she 
thought with satisfaction that unless she had 
misinterpreted the words and looks of Mr. Horn- 
dean more completely than she had ever before 
misinterpreted words and looks, the hateful tie 
that bound her to Mrs. Mabberley might be bro- 
ken almost as soon as she pleased. 

It was at the moment of the move that she 
was most full of this consoling thought, and Mr. 
Ramsden had just picked up her fan and handed 
it to her, when she observed a quick questien- 
ing glance directed by Mrs. Mabberley to Colonel 
Ramsden, and answered by him with an almost 
imperceptible nod. There was something strange 
in this, and Beatrix, for all her self-concentra- 
tion, was so constantly constrained to think about 
the woman with whom she lived on terms of in- 
timate dislike that it turned her thoughts into 
another channel. 

The look on the one side, the gesture on the 
other, implied a peculiar intimacy, and Beatrix 
wondered whether it was at all of the same na- 
ture as that which had subsisted between her 
father and Mrs. Mabberley. If it were, for some 
reason or other the parties invested their friend- 
ship with much reserve. That dread ordeal of 
the drawing-room was brief, and Beatrix employ- 
ed the interval in tracing the once familiar arti- 
cles of furniture and ornament to their perverted 
places and uses. She would have liked to go up 
stairs and look into her own old room, but Mrs. 
Ramsden was not a person to whom she would 
propose anything of that kind. She did stroll 
into the conservatory, but found it bare of flow- 
ers, lighted with one dim lamp, and invaded by 
rubbish. Some photographer's apparatus and a 
box huddled up in green baize occupied the neat 
shelf that had been devoted to Beatrix’s favorite 
ferns. As she came out of the conservatory the 
gentlemen entered the drawing-room, and she was 
immediately joined by Mr. Ramsden. 

“T fear you must think us sad Goths, 
mother does not care for flowers, 
them ?” 

“ Passionately ; I could not live without flowers,” 

“You will enjoy the gardens at Horndean. 
Mrs. Mabberley has been saying that you are go- 
ing there.” 

“Do you know Horndean ?” she asked, quickly, 

“T have seen the place; the gardens are good, 
and well kept.” 

Beatrix felt vaguely curious. When had Mr, 
Ramsden seen Horndean? Mrs, Townley Gore 
knew nothing of the Ramsdens. Did Mr. Horn- 
dean? She would have asked a question on the 
point, but at that moment a general movement 
was perceptible. What did it mean? Prayers, 
perhaps, thought Beatrix ; the servants were mov- 
ing tables and arranging lights. “The colonel 
will treat us to an exposition and an outpouring. 
Too bad of Mrs. Mabberley to put me in for that 
sort of thing.” Her fears were unfounded, but 
she could hardly believe her eyes when the mean- 
ing of the movement was made clear, and the 
whole party, with the exception of Mr. Ramsden 
and herself, sat down to play cards in very seri- 
ous earnest. 

“You look amazed, Miss Chevenix,” said Mr. 
Ramsden ; “ you did not expect to see ‘ the devil’s 
picture-books’ in this house ?” 

A touch of familiarity in his tone annoyed Be- 
atrix, and she answered, haughtily, 

“I formed no expectations whatsoever about 
this house, Mr. Ramsden.” 

“‘And yet you might easily have supposed us 
to be too pious for card-playing.” 

“Neither did I trouble mysclf about the piety 
of its inmates,” 
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“T have the misfortune to displease you by my 
remarks,” said Mr. Ramsden, with a sudden 
change of his manner to that of perfect and dis- 
tant respect. “Will you permit me to atone by 
my own poor accomplishment? I know you love 
music—and when they are at cards nothing ever 
disturbs them.” 

He opened the piano without waiting for her 
reply, and in a few minutes had won Beatrix 
from her ill-humor by his playing and singing in 
a style that fairly enchanted her. 

When the Ramsden family were alone, Mrs. 
Ramsden left the room without speaking, and 
the colonel and his son proceeded to comment 
on Mrs. Mabberley’s fair friend. The tone of 
their remarks was free, rather than refined, and 
the colonel used some expletives, apropos of what 
he took the young lady’s temper to be, that hard- 
ly harmonized with the illuminated texts and the 
family reputation. 

“Tt was a deuced clever thing of Mrs. Mabb, 
wasn’t it?” said the young man, whom Beatrix 
had impressed as much by her insolence as by 
her beauty. 

“T don’t say it wasn’t; but, mark me, it was a 
deuced dangerous thing too. That handsome 
minx is too clever to be safe with her eyes shut.” 

With this enigmatical utterance, the colonel 
withdrew to his private meditations, and the con- 
sumption of a good deal of brandy and water ; 
and his son let himself quietly out of the street 
door, and went off to more congenial scenes. 


“T wish to say a few words to you to-night,” 
said Mrs. Mabberley, when she and Beatrix were 
in the hall at Hill Street; and she led the way 
into the small back room on the ground-floor, in 
which the most exact of women transacted her 
business of all kinds. 

“T am rather sleepy,” said Beatrix, as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Mabberley reluctantly. 

“T shall not detain you, Will you not sit 
down 2” 

“No, thanks, 
over to stand.” 

She leaned on the back of an easy-chair, with 
her arms crossed, and both her face and figure 
expressed a fatigued indifference. Mrs. Mabber- 
ley went on in her habitual low, slow tone, and 
with the customary imperturbable smile. 

“T have not much reason to thank you for 
your concession to my wishes, Beatrix, but you 
can not provoke me, though you are so foolish 
and short-sighted as to let your temper continu- 
ally tempt you into trying todo so, It does not 
suit me, my dear, and you can not suppose that 
I should allow a girl like you to induce me to do 
anything that would not suit me. You did not 
behave at all nicely this evening.” She pre‘end- 
ed to be totally unconscious of the start of indig- 
nation with which Beatrix heard her, and the an- 
gry flush in her face at this calm assumption of 
superior manners, “And I have no doubt you 
made a very unfavorable impression—” 

Beatrix interrupted her with a scornful laugh. 

“ The great affair,” she said, “to make a favor- 
able impression on people like those !” 

“ They are all a good deal more important than 
you are, But we will let that pass. There will 
be no need for you to make any other such exhi- 
bition of your taste and your breeding. My pur- 
pose in taking you to the Ramsdens’ has been 
effected ; you will not have to go there again.” 

“So much the better; it does not ‘suit me,’ as 
you say. Iam sure I can not imagine what your 
purpose was.” 

“No? It is not at all necessary that you 
should; and we will, if you please, drop the sub- 
ject. I wanted to say to you to-night that you 
will have to limit your stay at Horndean to three 
weeks, as I wish you to accept Lady Vane’s invi- 
tation for October. Here is a house at which it 
may be of great advantage to you to visit.” 

Beatrix sullenly signified her acquiescence. 
She did not say a word to Mrs. Mabberley of 
what was in her thoughts; it formed no part of 
their compact that she should do so. 

“You will write at once to Lady Vane, accept- 
ing her invitation, and remember that I shall like 
to know of whom her party will consist.” 

“ Lest they might not suit you ?” 

“My dear Beatrix, your sarcasm is as futile as 
it is foolish. Precisely so: lest they might not 
suit me. And now I will detain you no longer, 
but say good-night, adding a bit of news that will 
please you. Your new maid will be here the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” said Beatrix, shortly, and that was all 
she said. 


It feels more like getting it 


Mr. Frank Lisle was tired of London after a 
very short sojourn, and as he had visions of the 
very earliest of the autumnal tints at Horndean, 
and was in haste to realize them, he went back 
there a few days after the little dinner, leaving 
his friend to the task of attendance upon his sis- 
ter, in which Mr. Horndean had suddenly become 
laudably assiduous, and to the enjoyment of a 
good deal of Miss Chevenix’s society. 

“Frederick has fallen in love with that hand- 
some selfish young woman,” said Mr. Lisle to 
himself, as he watched the flying miles of brick 
and mortar that stretched far ahead before he 
could hope for the country tints and forms that 
he loved ; “rather more expeditiously than I have 
yet seen him perform the same feat. He can af- 
ford to marry now, and so I suppose he will mar- 
ry her before the fit is over. It is only to be 
hoped, then, that the fit may last. Mrs. T. G. 
means it, I should think, or she would not throw 
them together in the way she has done. Here's 
the first lane on this side town, and there’s a real 
cottage, @ tree with a brown trunk instead of a 
black one, and the indispensable bit of red sup- 
plied by a flannel shirt drying on a line. There’s 
neat-handed Phyllis too, washing the greens. 
How do you do, my dear? What a pity we are 
going thirty miles an hour !” 

(ro BE ConTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. A.—We have not the cut pattern of the dress you 
mention, nor of any illustration in the Bazar that is 
not marked below it as having a pattern. 

Mrs. F. C.—Your rose-colored sample is not too dark 
for a foundation for a white mull or Spanish lace over- 
dress, or else of paler pink wool, such as cashmere or 
nuns’ veiling. 

Exia.—You could get a pale shrimp pink Surah or 
else nuns’ veiling short dress for $75, provided you 
made it simply, and if you make it yourself you might 
afford pink Spanish lace trimming; or else you might 
have pink moiré silk for the lower skirt of box pleats, 
with pink wool draped as an over-skirt, edged with 
pink lace. Then have a belted surplice waist with lace 
sleeves and moiré ribbon sash. 

Constant Reaper.—You should know by your sig- 
nature that we do not give addresses in this column. 

Hortensy.—Letters or notes to a married lady should 
be addressed in her husband’s name, as “Mrs, Jobn 
Brown,” not “ Mrs. Fannie Brown.” 

Miss L. N. C.—Why not do the new open-work em- 
broidery, which is a revival of the old-fashioned star 
and compass patterns? Make sleeves of it, and do not 
line them. Then scallop and embroider bands three 
inches deep for trimming the basqne, over-skirt, and 
flounces. If you prefer the thick work, blue forget-me- 
nots with olive and brown foliage will be in good taste 
on pink nuns’ veiling. The open-work spoken of is 
largely imported on cashmere and other woollens like 
that used for dresses. Your dress must be a short 
skirt with a shirred apron over-dress, and shirred 
basque or surplice waist, with embroidered sleeves, 

Lorrik.—Side-form seams beginning in the armhole 
are most fashionable, though those extending to the 
shoulders are still liked by many ladies. Get black 
satin Surah for your fall wrap, and trim with wide 
passementerie, shirring, and pleated or gathered Span- 
ish lace. 

V. E.—Split stitch, which was described in the Bazar 
among the South Kensington stitches, is a variety of 
stem stitch in which the needle is brought up through 
the crewel or silk instead of beside it, splitting it in 
passing. The doyley designs published in the Bazar 
are working patterns. To transfer them it will not be 
necessary to go through the laborious process of per- 
forating and pouncing; but as the designs are small 





and the lines fine, a better plan is to place a square of 
black tracing-paper between the material and the de- 
sign, and then trace the latter with a sharp pencil or 
the point of a knitting-needle, afterward going over 
the outlines. 

Mus. M.—We can only suggest your application to 
the New York Decorative Art Society and the Ex- 
change for Women's Work. 

Morurer.—Patterns of the Child’s Wardrobe, such as 
are needed for the first short clothes, are sold separate- 
ly for 15 cents for each. 








The only patterns now sold 
in sets are those of infants’ clothing, and two sets of 
these are necessary for a complete outfit; these are 
the infants’ lingerie for under-clothing and the ward- 
robe for outside clothes, 

Dor C.—The fluffy front hair is short hair crimped, 
and then the crimps are pulled apart to stand out from 
the head. 

E. F. W.—Either of the costumes illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XIV., will be good de- 
signs for an olive silk dress for antumn. 

Mary.—Instead of blouse-waists, pleated and belted 
shooting jackets are made of dark flannels, light flan- 
nels, and Cheviots, to wear with black skirts. 

Anxious Inquirer.—Get dark long seal fur. To 
test this, and to be sure that the pile of the fur is 
turned upward, stroke the sacque downward with 
your hand, and make sure that the fleece is well dyed 
down to the pelt, and that it does not mat, or flatten, 
or look too sleek. 

Bancox.—Make a princesse sacque dress for your 
little boy, having the fronts plain and the back pleated 
below the waist. Make frogs of the cords on the 
front, and tie the ends with tassels low on the left 
hip. Have a deep round collar, and use shaded pear! 
buttons of mixed blue and red. 

Ruy Bias.—Have a short postilion basque for your 
blue flannel, with black passementerie frogs for trim- 
ming it, and a Byron collar. Have the short skirt to 
show box pleats as far as visible beneath a simply 
draped round over-skirt. You might have a square- 
sleeved Ulster made of the same flannel. 

A Svunsorirr.—Plaids will be worn this winter, 
though most of them are gayer than your sample, 
and those of wool stuffs are preferred to silks. Have 
plaid flounces covering the lower half of a foundation 
skirt, and above this drape brown cashmere or else 
plain silk like the first illustration in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. XIV., and use the plain goods for the full waist 
with plaid on the collar and cuffs. 

A.tce.—Only exceptional circumstances could jus- 
tify you in making a gift to a gentleman with whom 
you are slightly acquainted, and these would probably 
be such as to necessitate a note. 

A Woman.—Best ask a lawyer. 

Heiena.—Make your dress entirely of the silk. Have 
a full round short skirt, shirred below the waist, and 
with narrow gathered flounces at the foot. Then have 
a round waist, high ruff, elbow sleeves, and wide belt 
with a big sash bow behind. This belt and how might 
be of blue velvet. Wear a mull or lace neckerchief it 
ruffs are not becoming. Have long lace mitts, black 
silk stockings, and black slippers. 

Eruxi.—A bill of fare ..r a home wedding can be 
simply cake and wine, or a handsome supper, such as 
one gives at a ball. The duty of the best man should 
be confined to his attendance at church, unless he 
chooses to make himself useful in introducing people. 
He does not stand with the bridal party. There should 
be ushers. There is no such thing as a “ groom cake.” 
The bride cuts one slice from the bride cake, then al- 
lows others to cut it and pass it. A very pretty deco- 
ration for the tables can be made with green vines and 
grasses, if flowersare scarce. The bride should always 
carry her bouquet, and not pin it to her dress, She 
ought always to wear a veil, unless she is a widow. A 
Watteau dress is not appropriate for a bride. It is no 
longer the custom to give gloves to the bridemaids. 
Brides do not wear their veils over the face during the 
ceremony. The host and hostess must not be of the 
bridal party; some elderly friend should be asked to 
preside. The host of course, not being one of the bridal 
party, could receive. The bride throws back her own 
veil if she chooses to wear it over her face while en- 
tering the church. Bride cake is simply the rich black 
fruit cake called wedding cake, and it should contain 
a ring; that is the reason why the bride pretends to 
cutit. No finger-bowls are put on at a large wedding- 
feast table, unless the company sit down and are served 
in courses. As for travelling hats, a dark felt with 
feather is used, or else aturban. Harper’s Bazar will 
afford you many patterns to choose from. Let it be 
quiet. 











Figs. 1 and 2.—- 





Fig. 1.—Wuire Caixa Sitk Eventne Dress 
For description see Supplement. 


Crochet Hood. 

Tats hood is worked with a single thread of white mohair 
wool and a bone needle in a double crochet pattern, and is 
furnished with a lining worked with blue Shetland wool; it 
consists of a square centre and long scarf ends, and is sur- 
rounded with a border worked with white Shetland wool and 
ornamented with chain stitch loops and with tufts of blue 
chenille. Bows of blue satin ribbon are on the front. To 
make it, begin at the centre of the outside with a foundation 
of 8 ch, (chain stitch) closed into a loop with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and work as follows: lst round.—2 ch., which are consid- 
ered as first dc. (double crochet), 3 de. in the next st. (stitch), 
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CorrrURE.~Front AND Back. 








Fig. 2.—Satin Suran Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


3 times work 4 de. on the following 2d st., then 1 sl. on the 
2d round.—2 ch., 1 de. on 
the vein before the next de., * work 4 de. between the next 


| and the following de. for an increasing, then 2 de. between 


the next and the following de., 2 de. between the Ist and 2d 
of the next 4 de.; repeat from > 3 times, but instead of the 
last 2 de. work 1 sl. on the 2d of the 2 ch. at the beginning. 
3d round.—2 ch., 1 de, around the vein before the next de., 
then throughout, 2 de. between each 2 de. worked together in 
the preceding round, except at the corners, where increase as 
in that round. 4th-10th rounds. —Work as in the 8d round, 
The 10th round completes the centre. Next work for one 


| searf in rounds back and forth between the two increasings 


along one side as follows: 11th round.—Work 
2 de. between each 2 de. worked together in the 
preceding round, 12th round.—3 ch., 1 de. be- 
tween the next 2 de., then continue as in the 11th 
round, and work 38 additional rounds in the same 
manner. Work the second scarf on the opposite 
side of the square in the same manner, and then 
surround the hood with 3 rounds in the same 
pattern, after which work the border as follows: 
ist round.—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
around the vein between the next and the fol- 
lowing 2 de. and 5 ch.; 1 sl. on the first se. in 
the round. 2d round.—3 sl. on the next 8 st. in 
the preceding round, * 3 ch., 4 de. on the middle 
ch. of the next 5,3 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of 
the following 5; repeat from *; 1 se. on the 8d 
sl. at the beginning of the round. 3d round.— 
8 sl. on the next 8 st., 5 ch., * 4 de. between the 
middle 2 of the next 4 dc., 3 ch., 1 de. on the first 
of the next 3 ch., 1 de. on the last of the follow- 
ing 3 ch.,3 ch.; repeat from * ; at the end of 
the round, instead of the last de. and 8 ch., 1 sl. 
on the 2d of the 5 ch. at the beginning. 4th and 
5th rounds.—Work as in the preceding round. 
6th round.— * 4 ch., 6 de. between the middle 2 
of the next 4 de., 4 ch., 1 se. between the next 2 
single de.; repeat from *. 7th round.—Work 
on the edge of the hood as in the 1st round of 
the border, transposing the pattern, and work- 
ing on the st. passed by in that round. 8th 
round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, * 4 sc. separated by 26 ch. on the next 
st., 4 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch, of the following 
h,4ch., pass 5 st.; repeat from *; at the end of 
the round 1 sl. on the first se. Work the lining 
with blue Shetland wool in treble crochet sepa- 
rated by 2 ch., shaping it to fit the hood, 
Finally, fasten strands of blue chenille at regu- 
lar intervals on the edge, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 
Coiffures,—Figs. 1--4. 

For the coiffure of which side and back views 
are given in Figs. 1 and 2 the hair is parted 
from ear to ear, and then the front hair is 
parted in the middle. The back hair is tied, 
divided into three strands, and braided, and the 
end of the braid brought up to form a loop. The 
front hair is waved, and pinned where the back 
hair is tied; the ends are then brought up and 
arranged in a puff, above which a comb is in- 
serted. The loose hair around the forehead and 
neck is lightly curled with tongs. 

For the coiffure shown in Figs. 3 and 4 the 
long back hair is tied, and then twisted and ar- 
ranged in a knot as shown in Fig. 3. For the 
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Fig. 1.—Ficurep Woot Satreen Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Satin pe Lyon Dress. 
For description see Supplement. | 
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ringlets in the front and on the neck the short 
hair is curled, and then combed out. A ball 
comb is inserted above the knot. 
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Honiton Lace Fichu.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 628. 

Tue materials required for this fichu are Hon- 
iton braid in four patterns, lace insertion half an 
inch wide, purl edging, and lace thread. Fig. 1 
shows the full fichu in miniature, and Fig. 2 gives 
a section in full size, in which the various lace 
stitches that connect the design figures and fill 
in the interstices are clearly shown. Fig. 23, 
Supplement, gives one-half the pattern for the 
fichu and the design. The outlines are traced 
on oiled linen, on which the braid and insertion 
are basted, and this is backed with heavy brown 
paper. The spaces are then filled in with wound 
bars, for which the thread is stretched from point 
to point, and then wound back, lace wheels, 
wrought bars, for which the thread is fastened 
at one point and chain stitches are worked to the 
opposite point, looping the thread at intervals to 
form picots, and button-hole stitch, according to 
the illustration. Finally, the purl edging is fast- 
ened on in the manner shown in the illustration. 


Surah and Lace Collar. 
See illustration on page 628. 
Tus collar is of pale blue Surah, trimmed 
with white lace two inches and a half wide, and 
herring-bone stitching in white silk. 


Edging for Lingerie——Russian Braid, 
Crochet, and White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 628, 

Baste the braid on the edge of the material to 
be trimmed in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and stud it with dots worked in satin stitch 
with white embroidery cotton ,; then crochet on 
the lower edge as follows: Ist round (on the 
wrong side of the work).—* Catch together the 
two loops in a hollow with 2 te. (treble crochet) 
as shown in the illustration, + 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), turn up the right side of the work, con- 
nect to the loop that forms the tip of the next 
point, going back over the next 6 of the preced- 
ing 9 ch. work 1 se. (single crochet), 1 short de. 
(double crochet), and 4 de. ; repeat from + twice, 
then 2 ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.—Going 
back over the stitches in the preceding round, 
* work 3 se. around the next 3 ch., 2 se. sepa- 
rated by 1 p. (picot) around the upright veins of 
the next de, 4 sc. the middle 2 of which are sep 

















Fig. 3.—Srairep Gauze Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Ptain anp Fieurrp Woot Dress. 


ant. } For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Srerce Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


arated by 1 p. around the next 3 ch., 4 sc. the middle 2 of 
which are separated by 1 p. around the upright veins of the 
next de., 4 se. the middle 2 of which are separated by 1 p. 
around the following 8 ch., 2 se. separated by 1 p. around 
the upright veins of the next de., 3 sc. around the following 
3 ch.; continue to repeat from >. 


Embroidered Satin Pompadour Bag.—Figs. 
1 and 2,—XSee illustrations on page 628.) 

For this Pompadour bag, to be carried on the arm, a piece 
of olive satin eleven inches wide and twenty-three inches 
long is required; this is folded crosswise through the mid- 
dle, and embroidered on the side used for the front with 





Fig. 2.—Casumere Martinis 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs, 24-30, 
1 the design given in full size in Fig. 2. The outlines of 


the design are transferred to the satin, and the application 
at the base of it is cut out of olive velvet. The velvet is 
then applied on the satin ground, and edged in the manner 
shown in the illustration with gold cord, caught down with 
fine yellow silk. The lines beneath it 


ire defined with sim 


ilar cord. As shown in the illustration, the embroidery is 
chiefly in satin stitch ; the centre and the outer petals of the 
larger bud are in feather stitch, and the leaf stems are in 


stem stitch. Pink silk in three shades is used for the rose- 
| buds, and fine coral red chenille for the smaller blossoms, 
with yellow silk for the knotted centres. 


The leaves, stems, 
} P > yt 
; and bracts are in several shades of olive 


When the em- 
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broidery is completed, the satin is lined with silk 
in thte same shade, and joined on the sides to an 
inch and three-quarters from the top, where the 
satin and lining are run together twice to form 
a shirr. Olive silk cord is drawn through the 
shirr, and finished at the ends with tassels. 





HIS FIRST WIFE’S RELATIONS. 


UBERT STICKNEY’S choice of a second 
| wife was not generally approved. If Mr. 
Stickney had been an ordinary citizen, there would 
undoubtedly have been talk enough in regard to 
the unsuitablenéss of the match ; but Mr. Stickney 
was not an ordinary citizen. He was selectman, 
surveyor, master of the Grange, general adminis- 
trator and adviser on all legal, moral, and domes- 
tic subjects. The Governor himself could scarce- 
ly be more in demand than this well-informed 
and high-minded Vermont farmer. Now for such 
a man to choose a companion from fashionable 
city life was inevitably to cast some doubt on the 
soundness of his judgment in the past, and so 
friends and neighbors shook their heads sadly, 
and told each other that Stickney’s influence was 
a thing of the past. 

Now this gentleman, honorable as he had cer- 
tainly proved himself in every department of life, 
had not been quite frank with his lady-love. He 
had told her with some pride the exact amount of 
his income. He had pictured the fine old home- 
stead with the warmth of one who loves what he 
is describing. His intended wife had known just 
how many elms there were in front of the house, 
as well as their ages and histories. The lawn, 
the orchards, the mountains, the little lake in the 
heart of the woods, she was perfectly acquainted 
with. In fact, there was nothing omitted from 
the picture but the human figures occupying the 
foreground. These were the first wife’s relations, 
and no one knew better than Mr. Stickney how 
prominent were the positions they occupied. 

The gentleman’s voice did not seem quite nat- 
ural when he presented his wife to the ladies as- 
sembled at the homestead to meet the travellers. 

“ Florence,” he said, “allow me. This is Mrs. 
Mazonson,” presenting the elderly lady, who cer- 
tainly did not look very gracious, “and Miss Ma- 
ria and Miss Susan Mazonson,” indicating two 
ladies of uncertain age, equally stiff and uncor- 
dial. 

Miss Susan Mazonson! The young wife, whose 
appreciation of the humorous was very keen, had 
all she could do to keep from laughing in the faces 
of the unbending trio with the comical names. 
It was very good of Mr. Stickney to invite friends 
to meet her, she told herself, as she pleasantly 
greeted her seeming guests. But why had he 
selected such a funereal-looking party? At the 
tea-table, Mrs. Stickney, fresh as a rose in her 
pretty summer silk and dainty laces, sat beside 
her husband. The elder Mazonson presided at 
the tea-urn. This was more inexplicable than 
the rest; but perhaps it was the fashion in Ver- 
mont to treat the lady of the house as a guest for 
a time, and so this insult was good-naturedly ac- 
counted for. The table, though unexceptionably 
appointed, and covered with every imaginable 
good thing, was waited upon by her guests. This 
was doubtless another act of courtesy, the new- 
comer told herself, but the sight of a servant 
would have been an inexpressible relief. It was 
very annoying to be served by one’s visitors, but 
this being the fashion, she must make the best of 
it. After starting numberless topics of conver- 
sation, and having them all fall dead—even her 
husband seemed suddenly struck dumb—Mrs. 
Stickney was obliged to give up the contest. 
How different this was from the home-coming 
she had so lovingly anticipated! Such good jolly 
times as they had had all through their six weeks’ 
wedding tour, and now, in “the twinkling of an 
eye,” everything had changed, or seemed to 
change. Of course it was all seeming, the young 
wife told herself, but it was surely very disagree- 
able. After the wretched meal was over, Mrs. 
Stickney, almost ready to cry, invited her husband 
to take a walk, but here was Mrs. Mazonson at his 
elbow. 

“Hiram had to go away this noon,” she said, 
“so I suppose you'll have to milk, Hubert.” 

Mrs, Mazonson was very tall, very thin, very 
dark, and her voice was so unutterably deep and 
hollow that Mrs. Stickney could not rid herself of 
the notion that it belonged to somebody else. 
The city-bred young lady knew that cows had to 
be milked, but she had never associated her hus- 
band with the one that performed the operation, 
and now turned an astonished face to that gen- 
tleman and the assembled Mazonsons. 

“Tt must be fun to milk,” she remarked, de- 
termined to put the best possible face on affairs. 
“T'll go and see you.” 

“Not in that dress, I hope,” said Mrs. Mazon- 
son, a8 Mr. Stickney left the room. “I was go- 
ing to say, a little while ago,” she went on, “ that 
seeing as you was dressed up, you needn’t mind 
about the dishes.” 

The dishes? What in the world did this dread- 
ful woman mean? Before she had time to in- 
quire, her tormentor had left the room ; and now, 
more perplexed than ever, Mrs. Stickney went in 
search of her husband. She found him at last 
in the barn-yard, and in the excitement of a new 
sensation almost forgot the disagreeable things 
that had preceded it. Ina dilapidated straw hat, 
patched coat, and blue overalls, she did not at 
first recognize her husband; but when she did, 
she clapped her hands like a child, and laughed 
as merry a laugh as was ever heard on the Stick- 
ney farm. 

“Is that the way people always dress when they 
milk ?” she inquired, touching the old coat ca- 
ressingly with her little white hands. 

“One must dress according to one’s work on a 
farm, Florence,” Mr. Stickney remarked, senten- 
tiously. 

Something in her husband's words or manner 
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must have recalled her late annoyances, for the 
sinile faded from her lips, and her eyes grew sad 
and troubled. “ Hubert,” she said, softly, “ who 
are those—those ladies at the house ?” 

“ Why, they are the Mazonsons, Florence—Mrs. 
Mazonson and her two daughters,” the master of 
the Grange replied. 

“Tt was very kind of you to ask Mrs. Mazonson 
and her daughters to meet me,” the young wife 
resumed, with a touch of something in her tone 
that her companion was not familiar with, “ but I 
can’t understand why they should seem so very 
much at home, Hubert.” 

Mr. Stickney moved the three-legged stool to 
the side of another cow, and commenced milking 
again, before he replied. 

“Didn’t I mention to you, Florence, that these 
ladies lived with me?” he inquired. “I know I 
didn’t dwell on the subject,” he went on, “ but I 
must have spoken of it.” 

“Mention to me that these ladies lived with 
you!” Mrs, Stickney repeated, oblivious to the 
rest of her husband’s remark, a hard look set- 
tling round the pretty mouth. “ May I ask, Mr. 
Stickney, who these ladies are? I know they are 
the Mazonsons,” she added, in the same singular 
tone, “ but what are they to you?” 

“They are relatives of my first wife,” the gen- 
tleman replied, in a voice that had the calmness 
of desperation in it. “I must have taken for 
granted that you knew, Florence. Mrs, Mazonson 
was Mrs. Stickney’s mother, and Maria and Susan 
her sisters.” 

“ And they have always lived here ?” 

“For some time before and ever since Mrs. 
Stickney died Mrs. Mazonson has been my house- 
keeper, and the girls have been her assistants.” 

“Why was there no servant, Mr. Stickney, to 
wait on the table this evening ?” was the lady’s 
next question. 

“We have no servants, Florence. It is not 
the custom with Vermont farmers, my dear.” 

“ And all the work of your house is performed 
by the Mazonsons ?” 

“Te.” 

“Who did it before the Mazonsons came ?” 

“ Mrs. Stickney, my dear.” 

For a moment-there was silence in the barn- 
yard. Then there was a rustle of retreating silk, 
a light step going swiftly toward the house, and 
thus the singular interview ended. This was a 
very unpleasant commencement, Mr. Stickney told 
himself, and for a while this gentleman’s milking 
was purely mechanical. From the bottom of his 
heart he wished he and his wife could be alone. 
On the other hand, there was a great deal to do 
in the house, much more than Florence could 
ever manage if she worked night and day. At 
this point Mr. Stickney really did have serious 
doubts as to the wisdom of this second marriage 
of his. For the first time he asked himself wheth- 
er it would be right to impose the drudgery of 
farm-work on this young and delicately nurtured 
woman. He had thought very little about the 
domestic part of the programme. He was accus- 
tomed to seeing the women about him constantly 
occupied, and Florence knew she was accepting 
a farmer when she agreed to marry him. Then, 
too, Mrs. Mazonson was exceedingly competent ; 
indeed, no housekeeper could be more so ; and Mr. 
Stickney summed it all up by assuring himself 
that Florence could get along with the Mazonsons 
easily enough if she had only a mind to think so. 

In the mean time Mrs. Stickney had locked 
herself into her room, and with clinched hands 
and flashing eyes was recalling every moment of 
the time since she first met the man she had mar- 
ried. She had been grossly deceived and imposed 
upon, and worst of all, the deception and imposi- 
tion -had come from the one who had promised 
to love, honor, and cherish her to the day of her 
death. The drawn lips grew tender and pitiful 
as she thought how utterly she had loved and 
trusted him, and how entirely she had believed 
in his affection for herself. “To live with these 
solemn and automatic Mazonsons would be worse 
than keeping house in a tomb, with skeletons for 
company,” she sobbed. She could not and would 
not endure it. No man had a right to ask such 
a sacrifice from his wife. But she hadn’t been 
asked. She had been cheated into her present 
position. She would leave the house where she 
had been and would continue to be unutterably 
wretched, and go straight back to her father. 
Little did he think that the rich and honorable 
Hubert Stickney would heap such indignities 
upon his daughter. She would go. No, she would 
stay, and show the Mazonsons, and her husband 
too, what kind of stuff she was made of. 

That evening Mr. Stickney was detained below 
by callers. It was ten o’clock before he was at 
liberty, and then, to his great delight, Florence was 
fast asleep. The poor child had forgotten her 
troubles, and the morning would show things in 
a more promising light. He would do every- 
thing he could to make up for the Mazonsons, and 
after a little everything would go smoothly enough. 
Mr. Stickney would not have been so certain of 
this if he had seen the tear-stained face and quiv- 
ering lids, Ignorant of all this, and in spite of 
his ten years’ experience as a husband, utterly ig- 
norant of the delicacy and sensitiveness of a true 
woman’s nature, Mr. Stickney went calmly and 
comfortably to sleep. 

The next morning, after waiting to be called to 
breakfast, Mrs. Stickney, in the daintiest of mus- 
lin wrappers, presented herself in the dining-room. 
Her husband had just finished his early morning's 
work, and now greeted her with a smile and a 
kiss. The elder Mazonson looked exceedingly 
flushed and flurried, and Maria and Susan Ma- 
zonson flew briskly round at the bidding of their 
superior officer. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Stickney, in her 
calmest and coolest manner, “I thought break- 
fast was ready. I hope I am not intruding.” 

A smile played round the lips of Miss Susan, 
who, in spite of her dreadful name, was not alto- 
gether so hideous as Florence had thought at first 


sight. The rightful occupant of the chair at the 
head of the table waited to see if Mrs. Mazonson 
would oceupy it, and finding that she did, went 
calmly round and sat by her husband. 

“ Yes, breakfast is ready,” said Mrs. Mazonson, 
in a voice between a growl and a groan. “It’s 
been ready some time.” 

“T hope you slept well last night, Mrs. Stick- 
ney?” This from Maria Mazonson, whose voice 
Florence now heard for the first time. 

“Very well, thank you,” Mrs. Stickney cordial- 
ly replied. 

“ You slept late enough, if that’s any sign,” said 
Mrs. Mazonson in her most sepulchral tone. 

“T always sleep late, Mrs. Mazonson,” Florence 
replied, as she slowly poured the cream into her 
coffee. 

“You can’t sleep late on this farm very well,” 
the elder lady began again, her face ablaze. “I’ve 
been up since half past four,” she went on, “ and 
now it’s half past seven. I’ve skimmed eight- 
een pans of milk, washed all the pats, and made 
twenty-five pounds of butter this morning.” 

“You must be very tired,” Mrs. Stickney re- 
marked, looking tie irate dame innocently in the 
face. 

“Well, I guess I’m tired,” the housekeeper re- 
plied. “The girls helped me all they could, 
and—” 

“Oh, ma,” Susan interrupted, flushing painful- 
ly as she spoke, “ why shouldn’t we help you, I 
should like to know ?” 

At this point Mrs. Stickney made up her mind 
that she was going to like one of the Mazonsons 
after all. 

“they got this breakfast, I want you to un- 
derstand.” Mrs. Mazonson finished what she had 
to say in spite of interruptions. 

“It is a very nice breakfast,” Florence re- 
marked. “I don’t know when I have enjoyed 
anything so much.” 

Mr. Stickney glanced at his wife. There was 
something in the tone which reminded him of the 
barn-yard téte-d-téte, There must certainly be an 
understanding between himself and his wife right 
away, he thought. It would never do to let 
things go on in this style. Mrs. Mazonson must 
be rebuked also. Her attitude was certainly very 
objectionable, and should be corrected imme- 
diately. Meantime Mrs. Stickney ate her break- 
fast with relish,and passed her cup for some 
more coffee. “ Which of you ladies,” indicating 
the Misses Mazonson, “ made this coffee ?”’ she 
asked, pleasantly. ‘It certainly is delicious.” 

“Neither of °em madg it,” Mrs. Mazonson an- 
swered, promptly. “Do you think I'd trust any- 
body to make coffee but myself?” 

Mrs, Stickney had decided that her platform 
should be plainly understood both by her hus- 
band and the Mazonsons before she left the din- 
ing-room. It promised to be a hard battle to 
fight; but the young wife had courage enough 
now for a host of husbands and a regiment of 
first wife’s relations. 

“Are you going to be very busy to-day, Hu- 
bert ?” Mrs. Stickney asked her husband, as the 
meal drew to a close. 

“T have been away so long that my days will 
be occupied for some time to come,” the gentle- 
man replied. 

“Perhaps, then, Miss Susan or Miss Maria 
would go to ride with me this morning?” and 
Florence threw a glance full of sweetness at the 
Misses Mazonson. “It is such a lovely morn- 
ing!” she continued ; “and after a little it will be 
too warm, I fear.” 

Mrs. Stickney waited a moment for some kind 
of a response, and receiving none, said, “ You 
would like to accompany me, would you not, Miss 
Susan ?” 

This young lady was on the point of replying, 
but her mother came in ahead. “ Hubert,” she 
began, “I should think it was high time you gave 
your wife to understand what kind of a place she 
has come to live in. I don’t suppose this wife 
can gad off and leave the work”—and now Mrs, 
Mazonson’s voice shook with grief or anger, 
Florence didn’t know which—“ any more than 
your first wife, my daughter, Mr. Stickney. She 
never left the work till it was done.” 

“Perhaps if she had left it occasionally, she 
might be living now,” the second Mrs. Stickney 
coolly suggested. At this crisis Mrs. Mazonson 
sniffled, and Miss Susan left the table. 

“ Florence will become accustomed to our ways 
after a while,” Mr. Stickney responded, with so 
much consideration in his tone for the tyrant at 
the head of the table that his wife felt ashamed 
of him. “She'll work into it after a while,” he 
added, endeavoring to appear at his ease. 

“ That furbelowed white gown looks like work- 
ing into it!” said Mrs. Mazonson, defiantly. 

“T am not afraid to trust my wife to do the 
proper thing, Mrs. Mazonson,” Mr. Stickney re- 
marked, with tardy decency. 

“If I may be allowed,” the young wife began, 
with the deliberation of one making a mighty ef- 
fort for self-control, “ I should like to say a word.” 
As the brave little woman surveyed the assem- 
bled group, there crept into her face a look that 
one of the party never forgot. This one was her 
husband, who started to lay a detaining hand on 
her arm, but for some inexplicable reason gave it 
up. “ When I take my rightful place as mistress 
of my husband’s house,” Mrs. Stickney went on, 
“then it will be time enough to talk of my duties. 
You may consider me a summer boarder, if you 
please,” she added, smilingly, “but in whatever 
light you may regard me”—and now the sweet 
mouth grew firm again, and the fine eyes struck 
fire—‘ please remember that Iam the wife of the 
proprietor of this establishment and the owner 
of these acres, and expect to be treated, if not 
with kindness, at least with civility.” 

“T should like to see you make twenty-five 
pounds of butter before breakfast!” said Mrs. 
Mazonson, when she,could recover herself. Mr. 
Stickney played with his spoon, and looked stead- 
ily into his coffee-cup, but said not a word. 








“You never will see me make twenty-five 
pounds of butter before breakfast,” Mrs. Stickney 
responded, “and I think it very doubtful if I ever 
make any butter after breakfast either. I don’t 
intend to give up my music, my painting, my read- 
ing, my writing, or anything else that I have been 
educated to enjoy, and I want this understood 
also.” 

“T wonder what you will do if I go away” 
Mrs. Mazonson inquired, dubiously but respect- 
fully. 

“Mr. Stickney is abundantly able to pay for 
all necessary service,” Florence replied. “If he 
doesn’t choose to do this, then there is a last re- 
sort: I can go home to my father any time.” 

“T ain’t got anywhere to go,” said Mrs. Mazon- 
son, now thoroughly subdued ; “ but I suppose [ 
can find a place in a few days, if I may stay here 
till then. Maria is going to her uncle’s to-mor- 
row.” The basso-profundo was all broken up, 
and tears rained down the old lady’s face. 

Mrs. Stickney rose from her seat, and walked 
round the table to the housekeeper’s side. “ As 
far as I am concerned, you are more than wel- 
come to stay,” she said, kindly, laying her hand 
on one tyrannical shoulder, “ You know better 
than any one else how things are done, and have 
my husband’s interest more at heart. I am sure 
that Miss Susan and I will be good friends,” she 
added, sweetly, “and I see no reason why we 
may not be a very comfortable family. You un- 
derstand, I hope, that I do not intend to do any 
hard work. If it were necessary I would, but it 
is not. I shall never interfere with your butter 
or coffee, my dear Mrs. Mazonson, and I am sure 
you will not with my affairs.” 

An hour later, Mrs. Stickney and Miss Susan 
were driving toward Lake Dunmore, as jolly a 
pair as one would wish to see. 

“Tam glad you settled it, Florence,” Mr. Stick- 
ney whispered, as they stood on the piazza previ- 
ous to setting out. 

“No doubt,” she replied, with a touch of the 
old tone he had learned to suspect. “ Yester- 
day, Hubert,” she added, “I made a discovery.” 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

“That you are a very great coward,” she re- 
plied. 





THE SANITARY WORK OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


fies sanitary school-master is abroad, and is 
finding apt pupils among the women of the 
community. 

The superb example in the past of Florence 
Nightingale, Elizabeth Garrett, Sister Dora, Miss 
Dix, Miss Woolsey, and the noble army of their 
associates in camp, hospital, and in institutions, 
proves woman’s native capacity for public sani- 
tary service, and is a guarantee of her fitness for 
private effort in the same line. And who should 
be interested in the sanitary condition of the 
household, if not those who spend the main part 
of their lives subject to its influence, and who are 
most responsible for and most interested in the 
welfare of the family ? 

There is a steadily growing conviction that the 
plumbing, heating, and ventilation of our homes 
need to be better understood. It is felt that any 
squeamishness about such matters is wrong, and 
women are wisely laying aside their fastidious- 
ness, and asking for information about these 
matters. Sanitary books and periodicals are 
sought out and diligently conned. A prominent 
architect, who some time since brought home a 
technical journal devoted to sanitation in his 
overcoat pocket, found his wife reading it the 
next day with great interest, and he now sub- 
scribes for an additional copy expressly for her 
benefit. 

When visiting houses to inspect their condi- 
tion, the sanitary expert invariably finds that the 
women-folk are best informed about the details 
of the plumbing, and also far more alive to the 
need of improvement than their masculine rela- 
tives, Women have a keener sense of smell 
than men; they are also more observing and 
more apprehensive of anything which seems to 
threaten the health of their loved ones. It is 
surprising how callous and indifferent men will 
become, even despite the warning voice of women. 

A lady once asked the writer if it was haz- 
ardous for a child to oceupy a bedroom com- 
municating by a window with a noisome water- 
closet. He answered most emphatically in the 
affirmative. “ Well,” she replied, “I am so glad 
to hear you say so, because I haven’t been able 
to convince my husband that my fears for the 
child’s health are not groundless; but now he 
will believe you.” 

Yet, at the same time, there are many women 
who, though having a decided sense of neat- 
ness, will be content to live amid surroundings 
which are far from sanitary. Plumbers daily ex- 
perience the difficulty of convincing such persons 
that their homes are not immaculate, or that it is 
possible that their servants or children can be 
careless or uncleanly. Domestics will empty 
slops into bath-tubs, or throw scrubbing brushes, 
broken china, or towels into waste-pipes, and yet 
solemnly deny the fact when taxed with it, and 
their mistresses will not be convinced of their 
untruthfulness except by ocular demonstration. 

Women visit the plumbers’ shops and the ware- 
rooms of dealers in plumbing fixtures, and are 
fully awake to the practical advantages of differ- 


‘ent apparatus. Some of the most satisfactory 


improvements in plumbing appliances have re- 
sulted from the desire of women to have some- 
thing new and better than the old arrangements, 
or from their apt suggestions how to effect 
changes. 

But women must go further, and investigate 
every detail of domestic sanitation. They must 
not be content with keeping the outside of the 
platter clean, but they must look into dark cor- 
ners, visit the cellar and coal-hole, and cast 
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searching glances behind the wood-work of ba- 
sins, closets, and other places where dust and 
damp, rats and rust, find free lodgment. 

The responsibility for the existence of diseases 
too often properly belongs to the householder’s 
lack of sensitiveness. The farmer’s wife, to 
whom the closed and carefully dusted parlor and 
the preternaturally scrubbed floor are the essen- 
tials of neatness, may endure the proximity of a 
sour swamp or of the kitchen cess-pool for years 
without taking offense. To many a careful and 
laborious housekeeper a chance cobweb or the 
children’s “litter” of a few hours’ play will out- 
rank in heinousness a defective drain for the 
cellar or a badly constructed sink. 

Reader, have you ever considered how much 
medicine is consumed in most households? The 
average purchases at the apothecary’s store of an 
ordinary New York family are said to be five 
dollars per month. Again, why does the doc- 
tor call so often in most families? Why is 
there so much talk of malaria, and such steady 
dosing with quinine? Why do women complain 
so constantly of a feeling of malaise and head- 
ache, and spend so many tedious, fretful hours 
lying on sofas or dawdling in deshabille in easy- 
chairs, making home anything but cheerful to 
husband, children, or servants? Still more im- 
portant, why do they frequently feel better as 
soon as they change their residence, even if for 
only a day, yet relapse into the old state of lan- 
guor as soon as they return to their old quarters ? 

These queries may all be answered in Yankee 
fashion by asking some other questions, as the 
following: 

What sort of drainage have you in your 
house ? Is not your cellar damp from occasional 
flooding by rain, and does not the cellar air find 
free access to your living rooms? Is your house 
disconnected from the sewer, or does the foul air 
from the latter gain free admission to it? Are 
your drains hidden under-ground, and what cer- 
tainty have you that they are not broken and 
leaching into the soil below your dwelling? Was 
your plumbing done by days’ work by an honest 
workman in a scientific manner, or, as is more 
probable, “ by contract”—in the cheapest possi- 
ble way, and with everything “‘scamped” that 
could be covered up? Have you any traps on 
your fixtures, and if so what certainty is there 
that they do not siphon out readily, and thus 
opén direct passage for sewer gases? Do your 
children sleep in rootits exposed to these gases, 
or in well-ventilated chambers? Lastly, have 
you ever given any serious thought to the sani- 
tary state of your house, or personally examined 
into the points just specified ? 

Just now, when hundreds of homes are being 
prepared for re-oceupation by the sunburned and 
hardy sojourners on sea-shore and mountain, it 
is very proper to heed these matters. Every one 
has noticed how common it is for sickness to 
break out in the autumn months among families 
just returned from the country. October is a 
busy time for the doctors, and cases of so-called 
malaria will be very numerous for the next three 
months. The explanation of this apparently in- 
explicable fact is twofold. The so-called mala- 
ria is partly real malaria contracted by exposure 
in swampy and pestilent regions in the country, 
but it is also in scores of cases the effect of 
blood-poisoning from drinking the water of pol- 
luted wells in v:sanitary farm-houses and ho- 
tels, and also from returning to city dwellings 
which while closed during the summer have be- 
comé saturated with sewer gas. 

It is worth while to consider the effect which the 
sanitary condition of our servants’ surroundings 
may have on them, and also on our own and our 
children’s welfare. We can not separate our- 
selves from the influence which our domestics ex- 
ertonus. Ifa servant gets ill from exposure to 
sewer gas or from sleeping in a badly ventilated 
bedroom, the fault is ours, and the consequences 
may fall on our own heads. 

Every thoughtful and considerate housekeeper 
should protest against domestic servants occupy- 
ing rooms on lower floors for sleeping purposes. 
Dr. Richardson says this is a common custom in 
London households, and it is beginning to be in- 
troduced in American families, yet the habit can 
not too strongly be condemned. It is bad enough 
for servants to have to spend their waking hours 
in many of the subterranean caves which build- 
ers contrive for kitchens and laundries, but at 
least give them a purer atmosphere to sleep in, 
if only an attic or cock-loft. 

It is well known that ground exhalations are 
not healthful, and that the dampness and impu- 
rities bred by our cellars, dirty streets, and half- 
drained yards are far from wholesome. There 
js a row of superb detached houses in one of 
Brooklyn’s finest streets which outwardly seem 
to be abundantly supplied with light and air, yet 
the servants’ quarters are so low down and so 
dingy that only with difficulty can domestics be in- 
duced to stay in the houses for any length of time. 

Again, servants should be provided with bath- 
ing conveniences as a matter of cleanliness and 
health. Yet in many fine houses it is common 
to find such arrangements lacking, and the wash- 
tubs in the kitchen are thought good enough 
bathing-places for Bridget. Baths for servants 
should always be supplied with both hot and cold 
water, as the average domestic does not appre- 
ciate the virtues of cold-water bathing. 

After getting through the present fever about 
decorative art, we may have a sanitary boom, and 
pay to the interests .f health and physical com- 
fort some portion of the attention that we now do 
to personal and household adornment. The man 
who expends $10,000 on frescoing his ceilings, 
or half that sum for a work of art, may come to 
think it desirable to spend one-tenth as much for 
the sanitary requirements of his house. 

The art apostle has already prepared the way 
for the sanitary missionary by persuading people 
of the desirability of bare wood floors, walls with 
hard finish, and curtains instcad of doors. In 





the quaint language of the Quakers, “the way 
seems open” for following up this advance toward 
common-sense ideas in domestic arrangements. 

In conclusion, the following general recom- 
mendations are submitted as suitable for most 
modern dwellings : 

A trap on the main drain between the house 
and sewer or cess-pool, with an air inlet open 
where it will not cause offense, so as to flush the 
entire system of plumbing with pure atmospheric 
air. 

The soil pipe to be extended through the roof, 
of full size, and ending away from chimneys or 
windows. 

Traps to be placed on all fixtures, with suitable 
vent pipes to prevent siphonage. 

Absolute freedom from soil dampness in cellar 
or vicinity of foundations. 

The furnace cold-air box to be raised above 
the ground to exclude soil moisture. 

All under-ground drains to be examined or 
tested to insure that they are not broken, and if 
possible replaced by tarred iron pipe with gas- 
tight joints carried along the cellar wall. 

The tank overflow, refrigerator, and safe waste 
pipes not to connect with the sewer under any 
circumstances, but to run direct to the cellar or 
to end over the kitchen sink. 

No soil pipe to run into a chimney flue. 

No pan closet to be countenanced, or any closet 
without a cistern to keep it well flushed. 

No well to be located within two hundred feet 
of a cess-pool. 

No garbage or vegetables to be stored ina damp 
or unventilated cellar. 

All cess-pools to be ventilated by two openings. 





Cravat Bow.—Spanish Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 629. 


Tus cravat bow is of cardinal red Surah, and is or- 
namented on the ends with applied-work in Spanish 
embroidery. The foundation of the work is fine écru 
linen; on this the design is traced, after which the 
outlines are defined with fine gold cord, button-hole 
stitched down with olive silk. The cord is formed at 
regulat intervals into picots or loops, those on the in- 
net edges being linked together where they are near 
enough to each other. The surface of the design fig- 
ures is ornatnented with dots, nettings, and veinings 
in gold thread and silk of dull tints. The linen is cut 
away around and between the design figures, and the 
work is applied on the Surah ground, and fastened 
with stitches invisible on the right side. 





LONDON FROM THE TOP OF 
ST. PAUL'S. 
See illustration on page 636. 

YOUNTRY visitors to London never feel the 
C proud satisfaction of having done their duty 
till they have climbed up to the top of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Fortunately for the friends who in 
courtesy have to attend them in their inspection of 
the metropolis, most sight-seers are satisfied with 
mounting as far as the Stone Gallery, which runs 
round the foot of the dome. By walking round 
this outer gallery we take in admirable views of 
all parts of the city. If the visitor is very con- 
scientious, and determined to see all that he can 
for his money, and if he is not utterly exhausted 
by the four hundred steps—be the same more or 
less—which have already been surmounted, he 
boldly ventures the ascent to the Golden Gallery, 
which is at the top of the dome and the foot of 
the lantern. As is well known, the cupola of St. 
Paul’s is not a real cupola. It is a hollow trun- 
cated cone of brick-work, inside which is the eu- 
pola szen from the inside of the church at the 
intersection of the arms, and outside which is the 
cupola visible from the streets. Between the 
outer dome and the cone is a flight of wooden 
steps, which terminate in the said Golden Gallery. 
From this point a still more extensive view is 
visible, and the visitor is well repaid for his trou- 
ble if the day is clear. Higher still is the ball, 
but as the ascent is fatiguing and inconvenient, 
it is seldom made, and is not worth making. 
Standing, then, on the Golden Gallery of the mag- 
nificent edifice of Wren,at a height of about 
three hundred and fifty feet from the pavement, 
let us look around us. Let us look eastward 
down the river first, for there lies old London, or 
at least what is left of it. Right in front is seen 
the Monument, raised to commemorate the great 
fire of 1666, which commenced near the foot of 
the column in Pudding Lane. Curiously, it ended 
at Pie Corner. Below us, and a little to the right, 
is the long arched roof of the Cannon Street 
railway station, by which the Southeastern Rail- 
way gains access to the city. In the Church of 
St. Swithin, opposite to it, there is built into the 
wall the famous “ London Stone,” an old Roman 
mile-stone, from which the distances along the 
old British high-roads were measured, and which 
Jack Cade laid his hand upon as a sign that he 
had taken possession of the city. From Cannon 
Street to the river, leaving the monument to its 
left, runs King William Street, the great thor- 
oughfare for London Bridge, which in our en- 
graving is hidden by the huge roof of the station, 
over which is seen the tower of St. Magnus, 
Further to the east, on the river, is Billingsgate, 
the fish-market which has enriched the English 
tongue with an equivalent for bad language. 
Next to Billingsgate is the Custom-house. Low- 
er down, on the river-bank, on a line with the 
Monument, is the historic Tower. To visit the 
Tower is the second duty of every well-regulated 
traveller. The part of the river visible here is 
the Pool, the extreme point of the port of Lon- 
don, which extends from London Bridge four 
miles down the river to Deptford. Sea-going 
steamers, river steamers, tugs, barges, colliers, 
and wherries here flit about in all directions, the 
banks are lined with craft of all nations, and the 
general activity tells us that we are in the centre 
of the world’s commerce. On the other side is 
Southwark, with more docks, more ships, and 
more smoke. 

If we walk round the Golden Gallery, and turn 





our faces to the setting sun, we see new London, 
the London in which people live, and where fash- 
ion has placed her head-quarters. In the east 
money 's made, in the west it is spent. The two 
bridges which here span the river side by side 
are Blackfriars Bridge and the railway bridge 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railroad. 
From Blackfriars Bridge an approach leads to 
the Victoria Embankment, which is continued up 
to Westminster. The next bridge higher up than 
Blackfriars is Waterloo Bridge, on the east side 
of which is Somerset House. Passing the Tem- 
ple Gardens, we next come to the Charing Cross 
Bridge, leading to the long barrel-like station and 
a monster hotel. Here the river bends boldly to 
the left. We see over the low monotonous houses 
of the Surrey side, with its factories and smoke, 
the imposing mass of the Houses of Parliament, 
with its clock and Victoria towers. To the right 
of it is the venerable Abbey of Westminster. 
Higher up are Lambeth and Chelsea bridges, the 
latter being parallel to the railroad bridges which 
lead to the Victoria Station. Parallel to the riv- 
er, on the right as we look up, run the Strand and 
Fleet Street, into which Wellington Street leads 
from Waterloo Bridge. At Charing Cross access 
to the open space of Trafalgar Square is gained 
by Northumberland Avenue, a new street, which 
entailed the destruction of the historic palace of 
the Dukes of Northumberland. From the Houses 
of Parliament the river is crossed by Westmin. 
ster Bridge, from which a very good view of the 
Houses may be obtained. On the Surrey side is the 
Tabernacle of Mr. Spurgeon, and on the same side, 
higher up and on the river-bank, at the end of 
Lambeth Bridge, is the palace of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 

It is worth one’s while just once to climb the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and see the city spread out 
before one. It is only from such a point that its 
immense size is realized, as it stretches away north- 
ward and westward. 








FRENCH JOURNEYS. 


General Vaguenesa on the Subject of French Travel- 
ling.—Health and Economy.—Suggestions not to be 
found in Guide-Books.—How to cross the Channel 
comfortably.—Seasons for French Travelling.—A 
good Centre.—Pastoral Attractions of Lorraine, and 
the ** Loir-et-Cher” Costumes.—Amusements.—Ho- 
tel Prices.—Fees.—Civilities to “‘ Monsieur le Pa- 
tron.” L 


‘Y EARLY all Americans have very vague ideas 
about the details of French journeys. Some 
general climatic estimates are made, based, we 
believe, on experiences of ten or twenty years ago ; 
but very few people arrive at correct conclusions 
about the country of all others which adapts it- 
self to American physical and oftentimes finan- 
cial needs. Sometimes one hears of little books 
which purport to give travellers all sorts of infor- 
mation necessary for foreign journeys in search 
of health or economy. There are always the 
standard guide-books ; but these are one and all 
written for the professed tourists, the people who 
start out tu see, spend, and enjoy; and it is only 
personal experience, desultory information based 
on nothing geographical or historical, which can 
help the larger class of economical, modest wan- 





derers, who need to know the various elements of | 


foreign travel far more than the ten thousand who 
remember Paris for its shops, and Nice for its 
good dancing. In these papers we purpose to 
record some vagrant but useful observations 
made during certain years abroad, and in begin- 
ning with France, we remember the predilection of 
our nation, as well as what we suggested in the be- 
ginning—its wide field of usefulness to the Ameri- 
can abroad in search of health, amusement, or 
even tranquil historical interests. 

As regards the various modes of crossing the 
Channel, we would only say a word in favor of 
Folkestone and Boulogne, and also to remind 
American travellers that the boats vary in com- 
fort from day to day, some having large airy deck 
cabins, others only the lower saloons. In all cases 
it is greatly to the advantage of tourists likely 
to be ill not to take the regular tidal train from 
London, but one at least three hours in advance, 
as in no other way may comfortable places be se- 
cured. This point can hardly be too strongly 
dwelt upon, as it means so very much in the 
comfort of the journey. 

Supposing that a good climate and economical 
living are the objects of one’s journey, we should 
recommend visiting France between January and 
April. Hotel tariffs are lower, and unless the 
season be exceptional, there are always places to 
be found where the weather is fine. Some of the 
best of these places are out of the beaten track, 
possibly not known because of their interests 
being small and their possessing few English 
qualifications. Journeying from Paris south- 
ward, we should recommend the Orleans Rail- 
way. This will make a fortnight’s journey, say, 
to Bordeaux full of varied and delightful inter- 
est. Blois, Tours, or Angouléme is a good halt- 
ing-place the first day, but the first is to be re- 


commended for its admirable hotel, the cuisine | 


of which is famous all over France, and has pen- 
etrated as far as Buckingham Palace, whence 
came an offer of the position of superintendent 
of the kitchens to the chef. The climate of Blois 
and the adjacent towns is not bracing, nor is it 
peculiarly enervating. From the Ist of February 
to June the air is soft and sunshiny; the country 
is full of vineyards, and signs of wine-growing. 
There are farms and farm-yards scattered here 
and there ; undulations scarcely to be called hills, 
but now and then cliffs, or steep ascents, in town 
or country, up which you will find the people 
have built stone steps or paths of firmly ground 
ed stone. The river scenery in these Lorraine 
towns is good, peaceful, and rarely diversified 
by more than the change from willow to poplar, 
lavoir or sunny bank, but something specially 
characteristic lends it a charm—the gray-green 





of the verdure, the unbroken stillness, the quiet 
arches of a bridge, the coming and going of some 
peasant in sabots and stiff white cap: these 
touches seem when recorded dull, but in the 
French country they have a something which 
proves fascinating, and bring back eyes and feet 
to the same tranquil spot many times with a 
new interest. Just about Blois, or perhaps we 
should say in the department of the Loir-et- 
Cher, the advantages to those in search of the 
picturesque are peculiarly strong. The coun- 
try people dress well: in short dark shirts and 
prim bodices, long blue cloaks, and very pretty 
white caps, fitting closely, edged with double frills. 
Fair-days in this region bring many people to- 
gether, who contribute to the artistic effect, and 
from nearly all these people any artist can ob- 
tain a “sitting.” Their costumes are best pur- 
chased on fair-days second-hand, and the caps 
are best purchased directly from the wearer, as 
those sold in the shops or seen on the streets in 
fairs are never quite as picturesque. Forty cents 
and a little good-humored coaxing will nearly al- 
ways purchase a pretty cap, 

The winter or early spring amusements offered 
the visitor in this part of France are varied, but 
we think fox and deer hunting predominates. 
There are “meets” two or three times a week, 
when the show is very pretty, though the sport 
rather feeble after the English field. Driving 
can be made very interesting with some know- 
ledge of the country, as the ancient chateaux are 
closely gathered about this region. A drive of 
three or four hours costs about four dollars, and 
you are expected to give your coachman an addi- 
tional twenty or thirty cents. In this connection 
we might add that the fee to a concierge (or jani- 
tress) who shows you over any building is usually 
one or two francs (twenty or forty cents). By far 
the best arrangement for board at the hotels in 
the country parts of France is by the week, and 
the following prices will be found generally cor- 
rect: For a good room and three meals a day, 
i. ¢., coffee with rolls and butter in your room in 
the morning, a very substantial lunch at mid-day, 
and elaborate dinner at six o’clock, you will pay 
from $2 to $2 50 per day. Candles are charged 
for as extras, about ten or twelve cents each. In- 
cidental expenses are very few: fees to the serv- 
ants depend entirely upon the length of your 
stay or the service required; and it is a good 
plan to consult the proprietor in cases of need, 
as he never overestimates the amount, and is 
likely to tell you frankly what the servants ex- 
pect. In this connection we might remind inex- 
perienced tourists of the civility usually expected 
by French landlords and landladies. The usual 
French ceremoniousness is very closely observed 
by this amiable and obliging class of people, and 
they expect very elaborate though formal greet- 
ings and leave-takings from their guests, who are 
also expected to express their “thanks” for the 
good service, etc., etc., if it be possible to accord 
such to “ Monsieur le Patron,” as the proprietor 
is politely called. 





STUDIES IN MILLINERY. 


beg illustrations on page 640 show how easy 
it is to disfigure or embellish any style of 
face simply by the choice of a bonnet. 
Study No.1 is a lady-like old face, with hard 
features, dressed as a young dashing coquette. 
The face needs softening and relieving with ele- 
gant flowing lines. The nobler part of the head 


| should be shown, and the poor neck muffled with 


graceful hangings in profuse masses. 

Study No, 2 is a clever-looking, hard-working 
face, dressed with dreamy sentiment. This should 
look bright, piquant, and dignified ; the face shad- 
owed, and neck covered. 

Study No. 3.—This is a fat, pleasant face, 
dressed like a picturesque highwayman. It needs 
some shape above the brow to relieve the breadth, 
and a tie which will cling closely to the large 
neck, 

Study No. 4.—This is a pretty, rather inani- 
mate young girl dressed in the modern affecta- 
tion of mannish dull plainness. She needs to 
wear something showy to set off her beauty, 
shoulder-straps to relieve her narrow shoulders, 
a ruff to set off her thin neck, and large hat to 
suit her large features. 

Space forbids further exemplification. The 
leading idea is contsined in the following advice : 
For Heaven's sake, woman, old or young, look in 
the glass and try to see ¢ru/y what is therein re- 
flected! Do not darken the room nor stand in 
a becoming shadow when “ taking stock” in this 
way. Fling the shades wide open, or, better still, 
take a mirror and hand-glass out into the open 
air, and see yourself exactly as others see you in 
the street. Observe the full face, half, three- 
quarters, and on all sides. This will astonish 
and mortify some women, but is nevertheless the 
only true way to find out how one needs to dress 
for the street or daylight. 

Now, finally, wear what your own sense tells 
you looks well on yourself, not on others. 

If this survey is faithfully and impartially 
done, there are few women indeed who will not 
cover the neck more or less with a ribbon, lace, 
or scarf of some description. It is hard to find 
a more trving mode of dressing the head than 
one which leaves the ears and throat quite bare, 
drawing the hair out of sight from the front 
view. It is amazing that women love to show 
their ugly ears as they do. Can there be any 
softness or charm in a face whose outline of 
cheek—perhaps none too perfect—is relieved only 
by two protruding ungainly ears, with a bony 
string of neck exposed below? The prettiest, 
most interesting face is spoiled by the conjunc- 
tion. In the rare case of a perfect ear, faultless 
throat well shaded by fluffy masses of hair, a 
hint of covering is still to be commended. For 
a woman’s dress in the street there is no senti- 
ment in better taste than modesty. 
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LONDON FROM THE TOP OF ST. PAUL’S.—[Sex Pace 635.] 


UPPER VIEW IS LOOKING WEST, AND THE LOWER ONE LOOKING 
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“BUONDELMONTI’S BRIDE.” 


! From 4 Parntinc sy H. M. Pacet.—[See Pace 638.] 
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BUONDELMONTT’S BRIDE. 

See illustration on page 687. 
N this weird and startling picture the artist 
has resuscitated one of those medizval tra- 


gedies which abound in the Florentine annals, | 


wherein the story is thus quaintly told: “ Buon- 
delmonti, to repair a family feud, had pledged 
himself to marry the daughter of his enemy, but 
broke his faith on his wedding morning, when he 
saw a beautiful girl of the house of Donati, and 
taking her to the church, married her in spite of 
his previous contract. The enraged Amadei slew 
him on the spot, and the newly made bride, with 
her husband’s head on her lap, was Lorne in 
procession through the city by her own friends, 
to rouse the sympathies and indignation of the 
people.” 

Nothing more appalling could be imagined than 
this flower-wreathed procession suddenly turned 
to stone, this bride, in her wedding robes, frozen 
with horror, her blood curdled in her veins, and 
her rigid gaze fixed on vacancy, bearing on her 
lap the ghastly burden of the severed head of 
her bridegroom, pallid in death under its crown 
of roses. The mournful cortége is surrounded 
by a crowd of kinsmen and wedding guests, some 
bowed with grief, others breathing threats of 
vengeance, In front is the aged and grief-strick- 
en father, mechanically holding his bridal wreath, 
with his son vainly endeavoring to console him, 
while the background is filled with bustling 
and curious spectators. In our comparatively 


peaceful nineteenth century such a strange and | 
melodramatic story seems far removed from the | 


domain of real life, and only fit for the subject 
of some weird fiction. Yet in the fierce feuds of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines and the cruel days 
of the Borgias such deeds of violence were mat- 
ters of frequent occurrence, too common to excite 
much remark, and many a bloody tragedy which 
would now arouse the whole community is only 
known to posterity by a few brief lines in some 
chronicle. If we of modern times have not out- 
grown assassination, it is at least rare enough to 
outrage and shock the whole community, and 
the contrast should prove to those who sigh for 
the good old days of yore that there are mani- 
fold advantages in living in an epoch of law and 
order, 





Sofa Cushion.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 628 and 629. 


Tus oblong sofa cushion is covered with peacock 
blue plush, edged with heavy silk cord, and finished 
at. the corners with wool and silk pompons. The 
plush for the top is left loose for two-thirds the length 
on the upper long side, and for an equal distance on 
one short side, leaving a corner which may be turned 
down to form a revera, and which is faced with bronze 
plush, previously embroidered. The corner of the 
cushion left exposed is covered with peacock blue 
plush, also embroidered. Fig. 48, Supplements gives 
the design for the embroidery on the bronze facing, 
and Fig. 49 that for the corner of the cushion. The 
embroidery is executed in satin, feather, stem, and 
knotted stitch with embroidery silk in dull tints. Fig. 
2, page 629, shows the manner of working the large 
Jeaves in the design, and also shows one of the blos- 
soma. These lcaves are outlined and veined in stem 
stitch with darkest olive or réséda split silk, and then 
filled in with the full silk, three shades of the same 
color, in point de riz (rice stitch). The revers is edged 
with narrow colored loop fringe. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN LOSS OF APPETITE. 
Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate is used with great 


success in languor, loss of appetite, and hypochon- 
dria.—[Adv.} 





Riker’s American Face Powder is without a 
rival. Sold everywhere at 25 cents. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s Cream 
of Roses the most satisfactory article they can 
use.—[ Com. ] 





BABY’S APPEAL. 
“What makes I cry and folks say Ize naughty?” 
Cause stomach ache, and sour in my mouffy; 
Cause too, can’t seep, and worms bites ze belly; 
** Fever” za say, feel like I was jelly. 
Guess your babies cry, Dick and Victoria, 
When mamma's gone, and don’t have Castoria. 
“You're right, they fairly yell.” There, Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank have Castoria, he don’t cry.—[Adv.} 





A SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


By using Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. Prepared espe- 
cially for first-class trade. For sale by druggists.—[{4 de.) 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by 09 ytics without fear of 
he ifs resulting from heavy, ndigestible food. Sold 
only in ceas, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxine Powpgs Co., New York. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
| which govern the spunea of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 

of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 

breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 

which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
| by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. P 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 













For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


corset 

SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
t= IS NOT EXCELLED. 41 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Beale by all icading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW MAVEN, OONN, 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

| for Constipation, 

| cerebral congestion, &c. 

} 

| N D | F N Sole ay opm, 

| Pharmacien de 1" Classe 

de la Faculte de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 

| Sold by all Chemists 

and Druggists. 

| 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box. 





Prepared by E. GRILLON, | 


ORCANS AND PIANOS. 


> a os zoe! a 
. y , 

‘ s Manufa 

Daniel F. Beatty's Man tt 


, atty 
Washington, New Jersey, United States of 


(Over three (3) acres of space with eleven 
(11) additional acres for Lumber Yards &c.) 


WH TheLurgest and Most Complete Estab 
lishment of the kind on the Globe. 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


BEATTY'S BEETHOVEN 
27 STOPS | 


GRAND ORGAN, New Style 
No. 9000, 27 STOPS 14 Oct- 
aves of the Celebrated GOL- 
bh.» DEN TONGUE REEDS. It 
Mm is the Finest Organ ever 
made. A Caveat is filed 
at the Pate»t Office, to pro 
tect it. No other manufact- 
wrer can build this Organ. 
Price with Stool,Mu- 
sic and Book on!y--~ 
= Cabinet, Parior, Chapel & Pipe 
Organs, $30 and upwards, in great 
GRAND ey ARE _ 
and UPRIGHT $125 
to $1600. Warranted 
If you cannot visit me be & 





Deal direct with the man- 
ufacturer and save middlemen’s profits, W 
list of names of purchasers. ADDRESS OR CALL UPON 





i F.BEATTY t 
Washington, New Jersey, United States of America 








After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted Without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will 
send their name and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 
some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 





There are few women who wonld not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
ont. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefally classifies the types of women, and gives 
receipts for a complete outfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Miss Onkey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
circulation. Every page contains some usefu! hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

This is a choice little volume for the ladies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form. and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oakey's suggestions are of 
great value and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has touched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press, 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
spread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette. 

The little book is full of information, and is both 
usefal and ornamental.— Worcester Spy. 

All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets.— Boston Ct lth 








. Pus.tisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(GS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





to beaut 


Ladies afflic’ 


It has been chemical 


every instance it has 
tiful, give LAIRD’S B 
ful efficacy. 











is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
with Tan 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is ae harmless. 
iy analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor' 

pronounced entirely free from any material-injurious to the health or skin. 
Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
M OF Y 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and D: 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
(YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ruggists everywhere. 











SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINEDTE WAVE” 


FRONT PIECE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the h will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

t vee assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand, ° 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 
DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 
Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable,and isnot affected 
by cold, heat, or moisture. 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
* Corsets, $1.25. 

‘or sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. dies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


THE LIFE 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


The Life of James A. Garfield, President of 
the United States. With Extracts from his 
Speeches. By Epmunp Kirge. Illustrated. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. German Edition, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 












cord. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
iG Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


y 

e “WAVE.” 
The unparalleled success of 
this Mee! addition to a 
: lady’s toilet is dune to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, thongh by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
iy APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MEERS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp ror Cirociar TO 
L. P. TIBBALS. 
820 Broadway, New Tork. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 


“LE COQUET” 


JOURNAL DE MODES. 
WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
Best Fashion Journal in Paris. Semi-Monthly, $10 year; 


6 months, $5.50; 3 months, $3. Trimmed Patterns free 
to subseribers. W. J. MORSE, Importer, 819 Broadway. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIFS IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


+3 ORGANS, 18 useful stons, Bsets: reeds, 
BEATTY'S on 






























. Pianos, $125 up. Illus. 
.Faex, Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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8. E. EAY LOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS AND PATTERNS, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Walking, Carriage, Reception Costumes, and Wraps 
in great variety. The proprietor of this house is now in 
Paris, sending Invoices weekly by the French Steam- 
ers during season. Our Imported Fashion Journals, 
** Revue de la Mode,” * lode Elegante,” and ‘* Le 
Bon-Ton” (now in its 30th oer always on hand. 
S. T. Taylor’s System of Dress Cutting, Established 1848. 





The only system that Se pore not a chart. 
used by the best tailors, 
every figure without alteration. 
which diagramsa are issued to suit the changes of fash- 


The same as 
Insures a perfect fit for 
The only rule by 
ion. 


Send for anauavated ¢ Circular. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


Contains: 


A Frontispiece Llustration by ABBEY; 


A Berkshire Road, 


By Witttam Hamiiron Gusson, Author of Pastoral 
Days, with thirteen illustrations from the author's 
drawings; 


Journalistic London—Second Paper, 
By Josxpu Harton, illustrated by Portraits and Views; 


The Peabody Museum of Archzxology 
and Ethnology, 


By Cuaures F. Tawine, with sixteen illustrations; 


Adirondack Days, 
By Henry Vane, beautifully illustrated ; 


Frederick A. Bridgman, 
By Evwarp Srrauan, with Portrait and eight En- 
gravings from Bridgman’s Paintings ; 


The Telegraph of 'To-Day, 
By Cuaries Baenarp, describing the recent improve- 
ments in telegraphy, with twelve iliustrations ; 


Cotton and its Kingdom, 
By Henay W. Grapy, with nine illustrations; 


The Mormon Situation, 


By Judge C. C. Goopwins, of the Salt Lake 7'ribune ; 


Two Serial Novels: 
Anne, 
By Miss Constance Fenimore Woorson ; 
A Laodicean, 
By Tuomas Harpy; 


Short Stories, 
By Kate Urson Crank and Amewia E. Bare; 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor’s Literary Record; 
Editor’s Historical Record; 
Editors Drawer. 


=e ____ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 


évéuacveewes $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, coutaining works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrne & Brorusns, 





aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


agave So00 RMD 
eee 









THE BELL MANN CO., 
842 Broadway, New York. 


er this paper. 
ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This College is thoroughly furnished for giving a 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
furnished also in Music and Art, Heated by steam and 
furnished with an glevater. By reason of its endow- 
ment its usually moderate. Send for 

Catalogue fo REv. aw Ww. Cowirs DiI D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
O 
gy: BOYS’ ‘SUITS. 


“ 
wv 


MILLINERY. 0 O FANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS.G ? “0 Unperwear. 


LINENS, .o oN 


J ONES 


LAC ES. 





| Nighth ena oe corner Wenséeantte ‘st, 


| New York City. | 
x a —— ——! —— x 
O O 
O Oo 
o JONES = 
C nN 
SHOES. 0 © Curtiery. 


‘a — 
O CROCKERY. 
rt 


rm 


-- G 
Uruoustery. |) 
f 


FURNITURE. * GLASSWARE. 


LACE CURTAINS. 0 A - 0 REFRIGERATORS. 


VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 





| Mail Order me my My a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 21 sass JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


Established 1833. _ 


WALTER BUHL & C0, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
‘trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


Marhle 


SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union Square, New York. 






























Our Illustrated Catalogue 


—or— 
BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
Ready September Ist, 
FREE on ap Na Cl 


Sent 


PETER “HENDERSO & CO., 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE APACHE COUNTRY. 


Adventures 








in the Apache Country: a Tour 
through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross 
Browne, Author of “ An American Family in 
“ails Island,” “ The 
Ilustrated. 


Germany, Crusoe’s 
Thor,” “ Yusef,” &c. 
$2 00. 


Land of 
12mo, Cloth, 





This volume of adventures in the Far West is one 
of the cleverest Mr. Ross Browne has written. It is 
as fascinating as a romance, and as valuable as accu- 
rate statistics can make it.—New Bedford Mercury. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


N a. Evening Entertainment, for Home or 
Schools, price 15 cts. Catalogues of 10,000 Plays, 
Dialogues, Recitation, Books, Music, &c., Sent Free. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAAR, 21 Beekman St.,New York. 


$12 ee 





A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trux & Co.,Augustaain, Me. 
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The Salvator for invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 








Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 
—_>- 
HIS justly celebrated Dietetic | Preparation, 
in composition, ne eine ey ut GLUTE 
vives irom. TER FLINT 
REAL. a sold oa. the inven- 

tion om = danas Chemist. It has not only — 
highly recommended but certified to by a la 
number of Chemists and \Pteculalaniie -slemmenaateed 
a very high conree of medical science--as the 
SAF OsT ACCEES SEU AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for t their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made m animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
frieridiy to the Brain, and that which 


intestinal 


acts as a preventive of those 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 
y or 


anything in Food or Dessert more Cream 
licious, So more Nourishing and peseags one me My 
an aliment in_ Fevers, ‘ulmonar. omplaints 
Dyspepsia and Genera! Debility, its Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, es Diarrhoea and Cholera 


ntum 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 







Unio D rat anes 
ed JOHN CARLES SONS NEWYor® 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs...$30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 


Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 


Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 14.00 


ey Dither Knives, per doz............ 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tiustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 


application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order, 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
y eVer made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
y physicians as not injurious to 


3.00 





an ¥ health. For sale by Chicago 
ween eet Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
Warrayr ed Chicago, lll. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar. 


15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 

OME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 


Send in subscriptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 


Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
0. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 
PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 

















~ = 1 
For Sale oy all Sewing Mashing Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. a Siw cord thread and one 


box bobbins of 200 yds, 
23 THOMAS 8T, 


MERRICK THREAD CO,, “xiw Your 
NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 5 
$5 to $2 


2 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


GOLD and SILVE R, or 25 Fancy Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 




















HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Wrstroort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Halsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putiie Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Connuittee, Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Il. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper's American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edg $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4tu, 
Paper, 20 cents, 





Ill. 

FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery 
and Fireside. Selected by J. P. MoCasxry. S8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. Also, an edition printed on fiuer 


paper, bound in Cloth, $1 00, 
lV. 
LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 


Freneh by Mrs. Casuxe Hory and Mr. Joun Litiir. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 








¥. 

LANDOR. By Stwney Corvin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The La test Volume issued in the “ English 
Meu of Letters.’ 

VI 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA idies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josxru Harron. 4to, Paper, 
20 celts, 

Vil 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 

lilustrated. 12m, Cloth, $1 00 
Vill. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Cartrron, Author 

of “Farm Ballads,” “ Farm Legends,” and “ Cen- 
. ul Rhymes.” Wit h umerons char acteristic 
Illustrations, Uniform with ‘* Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Svo, Illuminated Cloth, “92 00: 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 

1X. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS 


$l OO, 


By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth, 


X 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL 


LEYRAND nd King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna, (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the. M uuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 


ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. Panratn, 
Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 
XI. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sanacrny 
Royal 8vo, luminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50, 

XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881 
Harper's Hand-Book for ‘Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 


4lo, 
Paper, 20 cents, 








Jreland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria. Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 


W. Pemprokr Ferrniver, With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $38 00 per volume. 


Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. I1.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vou. ILL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 
Toby Tyler; 
James Ovts. Il! 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


Ten 
itt 


Weeks with 


ited 


a Cirens. By 


Square 16mo, Illumina- 


Warlock o' Glenwarlock. 
20 cents, 


By GronGe Maocpvonarp, 


That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wir- 
niaAM Brack. With many ustrations. 20 cents, 
Library Edition, 12m, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpo.ru. 20 cents. 


The Black Speck. By F. W. Roxzinson. 106 cents. 


Sydney. 


By Grorertana M. Cratx. 15 cents. 


The Neptune Vase. By Viretnia W. Jounson. 20 cts. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Anruony Tro.topg. 20 cents, 


By the Anthor of ** Golden- 
an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


The Story of Helen Troy. 
Rod, 


!!! By Groner H. Herworrn. $1 00. 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russri1. 20 cts, 


A Costly Heritage. By Arion O'Hanion. 20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Grrr. 20 cents 
and other Stories. 
15 cents. 


At the Seaside, 
AY. 


By Mary Crow. 


A Child of Nature. 
My 


By Ronerr Bucnanan, 15 cents, 
First Offer, 


lay. 


and other Stories. 


By Mary Crow. 
15 cents, 


C2” Warren & Beornuens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2™ Hauren’s Caratouun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished to withstand 


& 
‘Domestic” Burtptna, B’way @ 1th St., N.Y, 


$66 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hattert & Co.,Portland, Maine, 














640 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








OCTOBER 1, 1881. 














PLETHORA. 


Coacn. “ Dear! dear! How came you to fail in 
your ‘Exam.’? I thought I had crammed you suf- 
ficiently.” 

Piucken. “ Ah—fact is—you crammed me so tight 
that I couldn’t get it out.” 


vw 7 
FACETIZ. 

Aw Arpreoiative Jury.—During a trial for assanit 
in Arkansas, a club, a rock, a rail, an axe-handle, a 
knife, and a shot-gun were exhibited as “‘ the instru- 
ment with which the deed was done.” It was also 
shown that the assaulted man defended himself with a 
revolver, a scythe, a pitchfork, a chisel, a handsaw, a 
flail, and a cross dog. The jury decided that they'd 
have given a dollar apiece to have seen the fight. 

waeioauialinint 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 

We once heard of a clergyman who went jogging 
along the road till he came to a turnpike. 

“What is to pay 2” ‘ 

“Pay, sir! For what?” asked the turnpike man. 

“ Why, for my horse, to be sure.” : 

“Your horse, sir! What horse? There is no horse, 
sir.” 

“No horse! Good gracious!” said he, suddenly 
looking down between his legs; ‘1 thought I was on 
horseback.” or 


A Vexy Bap Juper—The man who tries his friends. 














TO ARTISTS. 


Tue Best Kino or Easet in A Hicu Winp. 


A Boon ror Scuoor-Boys.—A Scotch paper adver- 
tises boys’ jackets as defying anything to beat them. 
ital Re 


A country rector, going up to preach at Oxford in 
his turn, complained to Dr. Routh, the venerable Prin- 
cipal of Maudlin, that the remuneration was very in- 
adequate, considering the travelling expenses and the 
labor necessary for the composition of the discourse. 

“How much did they give you?” inquired Dr. 
Routh. 

“Only five pounds,” was the reply. 

“Only five pounds!” repeated the doctor. “ Why, 
I would not have preached that sermon for fifty !” 


pcre tae 
Don’t argue with a fool, or listeners will say there 
are two of you. 
’ —_>—__—. 


Firing Partivrs—Stokers. 


eacieaealbesisnes 

There was a Presbyterian minister who married a 
couple of his rustic parishioners, and who felt exceed- 
ingly disconcerted, on his asking the bridegroom if he 
were willing to take the woman for his wedded wife, 
by his scratching his head and saying, “ Ay, I’m wullin’; 
| but I'd rather hae her sister.” 





| 
| 
| 


When John Scott (Lord Eldon) was at the bar, he 
was remarkable for the sang-froid with which he treat- 
ed the judges. On one occasion a junior counsel, on 
hearing their lordships give judgment against his cli- 
ent, exclaimed that “he was surprised at such a de- 
cision.” This was construed into contempt of court, 
and he was ordered to attend at the bar next morning. 
Fearful of the consequences, he consulted his friend 
John Scott, who told him to be perfectly at ease, for 
he would apologize for him in a way that would avert 
any unpleasant result. Accordingly, when the name 
ot the delinquent was called, Jolin rose, and coolly 
addressed the assembled tribunal: ‘‘I am very sorry, 
my lords, that my young friend has so far forgot him- 
self as to treat your honorable bench with disrespect ; 
he is extremely penitent, and you will kindly ascribe 
his unintentional insult to his ignorance. You must 
see at once that it did originate in that. He said he 
was surprised at the decision of your lordships. Now 
if he had not been very ignorant of what takes place 
at this court every day—had he known you but half 
as long as I have—he would not be surprised at any- 


thing you did.” 
—_—\o——_ 





Some men, between two evils, choose both, 











MISS-TAKEN. 

* Lovely !” exclaimed Smith, of a poetical temper- 
ament, to his friend Brown, at Newport. 

“Enchanting!” responded Brown. 

“They must have meant me, the bold, impudent 
men,” wrote Miss Jones in a subsequent letter to a 
friend. ‘I was the only female within view. Such 
good-looking fellows too, dear.” 

(But, after all, they were only admiring the sunset. 


Louis XVIII. told one of his courtiers one day that 
he was in the habit of asking his ministers whether 
they had a majority. When answered in the affirma- 
tive, he would say, “ Very well; then you don’t want 
me, and I can go.” If the reply was in the negative, 
he would observe, “ Very well; then I don't want you, 
and you can go.” ° 

She cooed ; he wooed; aud the old man said they 
could if they would. 


cneraipesiiiinituiiiine, 

An old Scotch minister, greatly addicted to the use 
of snuff, on one occasion caused great amusement 
among his congregation by giving out his text in the 
following fashion: ‘* Ma freens, in such a chapter and 
such a verse you will find it written”—snuff-box pro- 
duced—* Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little”’—here an enormous pinch was applied with great 
unction to one nostril—“ and there a Fittle™--the sec 
ond nostril here came in for its share. Even a Scotch 
congregation thought it funny. 


Lord Palmerston, during his last attack of gout, ex- 
claimed, playfully: ‘* Die, my dear doctor! That's the 
last thing I think of doing.” 
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STUDY No. 3, 
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STUDY No. 4, 


MILLIN ER Y.—See Pace 635.) 
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